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DEVELOPMENT OF HANDBOOK 

This Connecticut Business Education Handbook e.ivJ Curriculum Guide (hereinafter 
referred to as the Handbook) has been developed ivj rj^ponse to the requests of many high 
school business teachers and administrators in tht SU.ve for an up-to-date curriculum ref- 
erence in the field of business and distributive education. It has been written mainly to 
provide information to the following professional groups: 

1. High school business teachers who, though they are doubtlessly certified 
and have included in their undergraduate and/or graduate professional 
education courses in methods of teaching the several business subjects, 
may nonetheless desire guidance in teaching courses new to them or in 
teaching courses not in their particular area of specialization. 

^ 2. School administrators and curriculum personnel who wish an overview 
•\ of offerings in business and distributive education in the State. 

3. Others including businessmen interested in the type and nature of busi- 
ness training being offerei in the public secondary schools of the State. 



Determination of Handbook Content 



Sinee the Handbook was to be developed to meet the needs of secondary sehool busi- 
ness tcacliers, a survey was undertaken asking those teachers to indicate types of information 
most helpful to them for inclusion in the Handbook. 

Their response provided the basis for the development of the Handbook. The Handbook, 
then, consists entirely of the type of information requested by the majority of the responding 
business teachers. Also included is much infomiation provided by the responding teachers. 

Organization of Handbook 

The Handbook is organized into ten sections: 

1 Introduction and Overview 

II Purposes of Business Education in Connecticut 

III Program Considerations 

IV Career Development Aspects 
V Professional Personnel 

VI The Business Subject Areas 

1 Basic Business Subject Area 

2 Cooperative Work L'xpericncc/Busincss and Office Education 
• 3 Distributive Education Subject Area 

4 Quantitative Subject Area 

5 Secretarial Subject Area 
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VII Suggested Specific Teaching Techniques 
VIII Examples of Enrichment Courses 
IX Selected Professional References 
X Selected Subject Area Bibliography 

Sections I through V present aspects of business education which are applicable to all 
subject areas of business education in Connecticut. 

Section VI presents, by subject area, the courses that constitute the business curriculum. 
This section was developed by committees composed of selected Connecticut teachers - 
those who specialize in the particular subject areas. They, in turn, also sought and obtained 
suggestions from other teacheis in the State who teach the particular courses under consider- 
ation. Each subject area committee set forth for each course within its area, the title or titles 
of the course, the grade level, the objectives of the coursetwhat is taught in the course (con- 
tent), and in most cases, general suggestions for teaching the course Liid for evaluating student 
achievement. Appreciation is expressed to the committees and to individual teachers who 
have contributed so effectively to this Handbook. 

Sections VII and VIII, while by no means all inclusive, present specific teaching tech- 
niques and examples of enrichment courses suggested by Connecticut business teachers. 

Sections IX and X present detailed bibliographies of particular value to professional 
business teachers. These bibliographies were developed with the assistance of Richard Zur- 
omski, doctoral candidate of the University of Connecticut. The bibliographies include the 
major books, periodicals, and reference materials of a professional nature that should be 
available to the t'.ucher. In addition, an up-to-date bibliography of the major subject matter 
text and ref^^r:: ^.e materials is presented by subject area. 

Every attempt was nnde in the development of this-Handbook to inchide the type of 
up-to-date information relative to business and distributive education that Connecticut's 
business teachers indicated they desired in a Handbook. Unfortunately, it was not possible 
to obtain full bibliographical infonnation on every cited item. However, for those items 
listed where information is incomplete, sufficient information is presented to enable inter- 
ested teachers to identify and obtain the item. 

The original planning for this Handbook called for its being published in loose-ieaf fonn 
so that it could be kept current through periodic deletions and additions or other revision. 
Connecticut business educators and other interested personnel are invited to submit sugges- 
tions for revision. 

The Editors, the chainnen and members of the subject-area committees, and the State 
Department Consultants for Business and Distributive Education hope that the business teach- 
ers of Connecticut will find this Handbook to be of value to them in improving instruction in 
busi»-iess and distributive education. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 

Business education has developed in Connecticut over a long period of time. As far back 
as 1 798, bookkeeping was taught in the Hopkins Grammar School of Hartford. In the earliest 
high schools - those of Bridgeport, North Glastonbury, East Hartford, and Guilford - some 
traces of commercial courses were found - usually a fonii of bookkeeping was tlie subject 
taught. The term ^^commercial" rather than "business" was used in the early years. The first 
report of the Connecticut State Board of Education in 1839 listed bookkeeping as being 
pursued by sume of the more advanced pupils in a few of the larger districts. 

One of the earliest private commercial colleges was the Hartford Commercial Academy. 
The principal, Nicholas Harris, was the author in 1840 of /I Complete System of Practical 
Bookkeeping. The Academy was designed to qualify young men for the counting room, and 
to teach penmanship, commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping by single and double entry, and 
mercantile correspond<;jice. 

The high schools as we know them today were just beginning to get a good start by' 
1850, By 1852, some 300 Connecticut pupils were studying bookkeeping, and by 1861 al- 
most 600. 

It was during the period, however, from 1875 to 1900 that the terms "commercial 
course" and "commercial student" came to be items in educational reports. During this time, 
bookkeeping changed from being just a subject in the general high school course to become 
the backbone of a new curriculum. By the school year 1894-95, more than 50 of the 800 
high school graduates were listed as commercial. According to the Connecticut State Board 
of Education Annual Report of 1900. the following subjects were offered in the State's 
schools: 





Number of 


Number of 


Subject 


Schools 


Students 


Bookkeeping 


36 


779 


Stenography 


11 


205 


Commercial and Physical Geography 


2 


81 


Commercial Law 


4 


85 


Typewriting 


2 


34 



The earliest systems of stenography taught in Connecticut were the Pitman system 
introduced in Hartford in 1888 and Allen Phonography introduced in fv^orwich in 1890. 

After the turn of the century, commercial courses in the public high .schools began to 
expand rapidly. By 1902. 13 schools had organized commercial curricukuns enrolling 735 
students; by 19 10. 37 schools with 2.439 students. Reports show that hy 1913-14, the 
following numbers of students were enrolled in the courses indicated: 
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Business Mathematics 


83 


Bookkeeping 


4,093 


Commercial Correspondence 


6 


Commercial Geograpliy 


940 


Commercial Law 


150 


Penmansliip 


436 


Stenograpliy 


2,012 


Typewriting 


1,179 



By the 1927-28 school year, 25 percent of all high school pupils in Connecticut were 
enrolled in typewriting, 19 percent in bookkeeping, and 12 percent in stenography. 

By 1933, of the 169 towns in Connecticut, 86 or 51 percent had public secondary 
schools or endowed academies acting as public secondary schools. Seventy-five of the towns 
offered organized business curricuhuns leading to a diploma, and two towns offered one or 
more business subjects but no business curriculum. 

The aim of early cornmercial curriculums was vocational - with little attention paid to 
the personal-use and other values of commercial instruction. Preparation for such specific 
jobs as clerks, typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, and general office assistants was the main 
,goal of the commercial curriculums. It was not until after the 1940's that in addition to the 
vocational objective, personal-use, social, and the other objectives set forth in the Philosophy 
section of this Handbook received considerable emphasis. 

Students enrolled in the commerciaLcurriculum typically took from five to eight units 
of business subjects with the balance of the 16 units that were ordinarily required for gradua- 
tion being taken from the academic subjects. By 193 1, of the 8,099 total high school gradu- 
ates, 2,844 or 35 percent were commercial students, approximately twb-thirds of whom were 
girls. 

The 1930's saw an increase in the number of commercial subjects offered in Connecti- 
cut's schools. Stenography and typewriting were offered in all towns, bookkeeping in 92 
percent of the towns, commercial law in 56 percent, economics 51 percent, commercial 
arithmetic 49 percent, office practice 45 percent, junior business training 37 percent, com- • 
mercial geography 23 percent, salesmanship 20 percent, business English 16 percent, and 
penmanship in 1 1 percent. In this era, the term '^commercial courses'' began to give way to 
"business courses.'' 

At the present time ( 1976) more than 57,000 Connecticut students are enrolled in 
business courses. State Dcpurtment of Education reports indicate that in a recent year morv: 
than 9.000 students graduated from public high school business programs (2,095 in account- ' 
ing: 2^383 in secretarial; 4^452 in clerical; and, 185 in cooperative education). 

The first dislribulive education classes were organized in .high schools of Greenwich, 
Hillhouse of New Haven, Haniden, Meriden. and East Hartford. At the present time ( 1976) 
there are. 72 regular and two special distributive education programs. In a recent year, K346 
students completed high school distributive education programs. 
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Instruction and Supervision 



In the early years of commercial instruction, teachers even with the limited training they 
possessed, provided their own supervision — there was little or no attempt to coordinate sub- 
jects or instruction. Even as late as 1933, in only a third of the towns were there officially 
designated heads of the commercial department. Nor was there a department of the State 
Board of Education or a State director who assumed a major responsibility for coordinating 
and developing commercial programs. Nearly 460 persons were instructing in one or more 
business subjects or acting as supervisors. More than half of the schools had four or fewer 
business teachers — most of whom were women. 

Finally, in 1941, Paul M. Boynton was appointed Connecticut Supervisor. He served as 
supervisor of business education until his retirement in 1969. Other personnel appointed to 
provide guidance from the State level included: 



James Dorsey Connecticut Supervisor 1942-1958 

Dorothy Whipple Assistant Connecticut Supervisor 1945-1951 

Helen O'Donnell Assistant Connecticut Supervisor 195 1-197 1 

William Clynes Consultant 1965- 

John O'Brien Consultant 1966- 

Joseph Corcoran Consultant 1970- 

Joan Briggaman Associate Consultant 1975- 



At the present time, Mr. Clynes' and Mrs. Briggaman's responsibilities are mainly in the 
area of business education; whereas Mr. O'Brien's relate largely to distributive education, and 
Mr. Corcoran's, to post-secondary education. Connecticut business teachers and other inter- 
ested personnel have^obtained considerable advice and assistance by contacting the appro- 
priate State DcpartnVcnt pbrsonnel. 



*The information dealing with the history of business education is based on three sources: 

Murray, George Stephen. Organization and Administration of Business'Education in the Public Secondary 
Schools of Connecticut, Doctoral thesis, Yale University, 1933, 176 pp. 

Briggaman, Joan S. History of the Connecticut Business Educators' Association, (mimeographed) (n.p.) 
1972. 

Information provided through the Division of Vocational Education, Connecticut State Department of 
Education (1976) interview. 
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A PHILOSOPHY FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Business education makes a significant contribution to general education in a business- 
oriented society where everyone needs a high negree of economic literacy. Business education 
also can provide valuable skills and knowledge for those who plan post-secondary education 
either in the field Oi' business or in other areas*. However, the prime emphasis of business edu- 
cation in Connecticut is \ocationally oriented toward job-entry and more advanced positions 
for those students who desire careers in business. 

Each business education progrpjn should be based on a philosophy which has been re- 
duced to writing and contains a broad statement of aims or goals which will serve as a guide 
for determining specific objectives for each course in business education. This philosophy, 
also a frame of reference for evaluation, must be revised periodically so that the business cur- 
riculum can be changed to provide for the rapidly changing needs of the community served by 
the school. 

Improvement of any educational endeavor is a gradual process and is best fostered in a 
business education environment noted for nexibility, diversity, and experimentation. Business 
programs must be developed to offer both group and individualized instruction to prepare 
students for many diverse business occupations. 

Business education in the secondary schools of Connecticut requires that: 
L Each school should give adequate preparation to the students to secure employment 
in any geographic area or in any type business occupation desired. Hence, business 
education must provide for differences of: 

occupational choice within several types of business 

occupational competency level 

physical and mental capability of students 

Though nexibility of choice is important, students must take in proper sequence 
certain courses to achieve the maximal level of occupational competency. 

2. Materials to be incorporated into the curriculum must be arranged according to diffi- ^ 
culiy level into an orderiy logical progression from the simple to the complex. Busi- 

^ ■ ness education is but a part of the total education of Connecticut youth and must be 
planned as an integral part of total education with sufficient allocation of time and 
resources so that students may progress toward higher levels of vocational competence 
which re(|uire the use of modern, complex, expensive equipment. 

3. The business education department should coordinate the various levels of education 
(primary school through secondary school and perhaps adult education) so that there 
be no unnecessary lateral or vertical duplication of study which does not contribute 
significantly to the attainment of the goals of the business education program. 

4. Business students should be grouped in classes according to their needs and specific 
instructional goals. As the.se needs and goals change, so must the grouping of^students 
change: thus group assignments may be either for a relatively short or long time period 
within the school yeur. 

IV 
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5, Students must be evaluated according to their progress toward vocational competency 
as indicated by behavioral objectives and/or performance" based goals. Tests must be 
designed specifically to measure goal attainment in any given instructional situation — 
the measurement of factual material attained is insufficient. Supportive staff such as 
psychologists, guidance personnel, psychiatrists, social workers, and speech therapists ' 
must be available to administer specialized or standardized tests to reveal specific learn- 
ing difficulties and to help implement remedial measures where possible. These supportive 
personnel must be made available so that a close working relationship between students, 
business teacher, supportive staff, and parents may be fostered.- 

6, The business education department must work cooperatively with the supportive staff 
to help each student with the problems of personal living, educational choices which 
are consistent with vocational objectives within reach of the student, and with occupa- 
tional placement and adjustment. This process should not be prohibitory, but rather 
positive to arrive at intelligent choice by the student. However, the basis of selection 
of specific occupational preparation is the interest, ability, and aptitude of the student 
analyzed in light of cconoi^ic trends and the needs of business. Employment oppor- 
tunities, requirements, promotional possibilities, and the monetary or social rewards 
of each possible business career should be presented clearly and intelligently as the 
basis for the student's rational decision, 

7, The business education department should have an effective guidance, j^acement, 
and follow-up program which will actively seek positions for its graduates and follow 
those placed to determine how effectively the school program prepares persons for 
vocational life. Attention must also be given to those not placed so that remedial 
action, if appropriate, be undertaken, 

8, The staff of the business education department must be competent in modern busi- 
ness techniques, must be acquainted with and able to choose and use effectively the 
busirtiess equipment, the methods, and materials of instruction to secure maximal 
results in minimal time with the least cost, 

9, The professional staff should be encouraged to avail themselves of opportunities for 
professional growth through formal course work, attendance at conferences, work- 
shops, meetings of professional organizations, inter-school visitations, work experi- 
ences and other similar activities. In addition to supporting these activities, an adequate 
professional library, including appropriate current periodicals, films, film strips, cas- 
settes, recordings, and other audio-visual materials with the necessary adjunct equip- 
ment and staff to supplement professional development and classroom activities, 
should be developed, maintained, and financed by the community, 

10, The business education department must actively engage in research seeking more 
efficient ways that business accomplishes its tasks and to present these new methods 
to students, 

18 
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1 1. The business education department have an adequate budget to secure, maintain, and 
adequately house the equipment necessary to keep abreast of rapidly changing busi- 
ness technology. No student can be prepared to enter today's business employment 
world with yesterday's skills and knowledge. 

12. The business education department should be able to justify the expenditure of funds 
and other resources either on a per-item or program basis. Common elements of vari- 
ous business curricula should be presented in common courses so that there be no. 
unnecessary competition or duplication of endeavor caused by these curricula. 

13. An individual within each business education department should be designated and 
held responsible for the business education curricula. This person provides liaison 
between school administration, students, teachers, parents, and the business com- 
munity to insure that changing socio-economic needs are met. Ordinarily, this person 
should be idcMitifietl as department head, department chairman or other ciistinctive 
title, 

14. The business education department and other departments of the school should have a 
close relationship based on mutual respect which can be attained only through intel- 
lectual honesty that reveals school problems as well as reporting progress and achieve- 
ment. Both the school and the public should have as goals improvement of the educa- 
tional product and the solution of educational problems, Assistancc for curricular • 
development in business education should be solicited from qualified citizens of the 
local community (advisory committee), college and university personncK and the 
schooPs own professional staff. The findings from appropriate rescfirch studies should 
be niade available to aid in developing a curriculum based on actual on-the-job working 
methods and conditions. 

1 5. The business education department should develop and maintain an effective? public/ 
community relations program. Business people should visit and be welcome in the 
school and the business teachers should visit, seek part-time employment in their 
business specialty, and be welcome in vhe business comnuinity. In this way both 
groups may work cooperatively to solve the nnitual problems inherent i.uthe prep- 
aration of capable workers. 

16. The business education department should have an effective co-curricular program of 
field trips, guest speakers, conferences, career days, and youth organizations (such as 
FBLA and DECA) which is of vital importance to strengthen the formal course offer- 
ings. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Though business education contributes to general educational objectives, the major 
emphasis of business education in the State of Connecticut is toward occupational compe- 
tency. Specific objectives for courses found within the scope of business education are given 
with the'presentation of each course. Only the overall objectives of the total business educa- 
tion program are presented here: 

VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

• The major vocational objectives of business education are to: 

1. Provide competent workers with technicaJ skills, ethics, knowledges, and attitudes 
necessary for success in business to meet local, state, and national needs 

2. Explore jobs related to students' vocational choices for increased knowledge and 
vocational competence 

3. Acquaint students with various typespf business positions consistent with students' 
interests, capabilities, knowledges, and skills 

4. Develop understanding of employment opportunities to include advantages and dis- 
advantages of various kinds of business work 

5. Develop an appreciation for the role of business in a democratic society 

6. Give attention to personality growth so that a foundation for good interpersonal 
business relationships may be established 

7. Show the necessity and means to cope with rapid change in business occupations, 
and from analysis of these changes foster some ability to discern trends for future 
employment patterns 

8. Foster constructive attitudes toward self-education and advancement 

9. Foster self-respect and pride in what students are able to achieve in business 
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GENERAL EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 

Among the major general educational objectives to which business education contribute 
significantly are those to: 

1. Recognize the relative merits and shortcomings of various economic systems with 
concentration on the American system of business enterprise 

2. Give students a system of value clarification and analysis so that they rhay make 
moral, rational decisions especially as those decisions relate to business 

3. Provide students with an understanding and appreciation of the American business 
system and the goods and services it offers 

4. Provide sound concepts of consumerism so that students may consume wisely in a 
society of shortage 

5. Establish an appreciation of individual and group civic and social responsibilities in 
a community 

6. Lay the groundwork through guidance for students to understand the world of work 

7. Give some understanding of the arts and sciences as they apply to business 

8. Provide personal-use skills 
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PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 

Curricular Considerations in Business Education 
Adult or Continuation Programs 
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Evaluating the Business Education Program 
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CURRICULAR CONSIDERATIONS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

As used in this guide, "curriculum" refers to those types of school-supervised experi- 
ences, including but not limited to courses and programs, which contribute to the preparation 
of the student for the world of work - as a producer and as a consumer of goods and services. 
The following is a partial list of topics significant to curriculum: 

curriculum patterns and courses 

sequences within the business curriculum 

patterns of scheduling (rotation, period length, modular 
scheduling, minicourses) 

independent study 

elective vs required courses 

core program . 

supervised work experience 

Curriculum Patterns 

Over the last half century, many curriculum patterns have been experimented with in- 
ckiding the isolated subject curriculum, the correlated or inter-related subject curriculum, the 
fused curriculum, and the core curriculum. 

Tiie theory of the correlated or inter-rciated subject curriculum is that most knowledge 
and skills are not used or learned by themselves. They are used in relation to other knowledges 
and skills. For example, mathematics is a skill used in many subjects. A great deal of English 
is taught in shorthand and transcription classes. Thus, in this type of curriculum pattern, even 
though separate courses are scheduled, an attempt is made to show and make use of their 
int**rrelationships. 

The fused curriculum (sometimes called the integrated curriculum) is one in which two 
or more subjects iirel-Jlended into one. One of the more popular blendings is the English- 
^listory. often referred to as humanities, in the senior year of many high schools. The general 
business course, in a sense, is a fusing of materials from several subjects (accounting, business 
law, consumer economics, business principles) .into a single course. Though there has been 
some attempt at fusing courses, on the whole, the attempts have not met with great success. 

The core curriculum is based on the principle that there are certain knowledges, skills, 
and experiences that every student should have regardless:;6f'.any^arc of specialization. These 
common knowledges, skills, and experiences are identified, and each student is expected to 
take the courses or otherwise have the experiences that would provide the desired knowledge 
and abilities. 
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The isolated subject curriculum is by far the most commonly used pattern. In this type 
of curriculum, the subject content designed to enable students to acquire needed knowledges 
and skills is organized into specific study courses. These courses are then taught independent- 
ly, with only indirect relation to other courses. It should be pointed out, however, that cur- 
riculum builders must give careful consideration to the offering of courses in vertical and/or 
horizontal sequences (by year and semester) so that a student.is provided with the opportun- 
ity to learn the needed knowledges and skills at the most appropriate poinCs in his school 
experience. Thus, the general business course, being as it is an overview of the world of busi- 
ness and of the goods and services that business offers, comes early in the student's program; 
whereas office practice, for example, serves as somewhat of an integrated ^'finishing" course 
offered late in the student's program and close to the time when the student expects to enter 
the business world. Whatever the curriculum pattern that is employed, a primary goal should 
be to provide for the integration of learning. 

The High School Business Program 

Many different courses have been and are being offered in Connecticut high schools and 
schools throughout the United States to meet the need for business training. Among the most 
common are the following: 

Basic Business emphasis 

General Business 
Business Mathematics' 
Business Law 
Business Economics 

Business Organization and Managements 
Economic Geography 

Consumer Economics (Consumer Education) 
liconomics 

BookkcvpingI Accounting and Data Processing emphasis 

Accounting 1, 11 
Recordkeeping 
Clerical Bookkeeping 
Data Processing 
Key Punch 

Computer Programming 
Introduction to Data Processing 
Business Mathematics . . 
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Secretarial emphasis 

Shorthand I, II, and Transcription 
Typewriting I, II 
Machine Transcription 
Business English 
Secretarial Office Practice 
Machine Shorthand 

Clerical emphasis 

Typewriting I, II 
Business English 
Filing 

Office Machines 
Clerical Office Practice 

Distribution emphasis 

Distributive Education 1, H 
Advertising 

Salesmanship (Principles of Selling) 

Merchandising 

Marketing Principles 

Retailing 

Other ( courses across-the-board not directly 
related exchisirely to any one area) 

Business Psychology 
Pcrsonnl Typewriting 
Notctaking 

Cooperative (Supervised) Work Experience 

The specific business courses to be olTered in any school business program depend upon . 
a number of factors. Among these are the size of the school, the philosophy of flic school in 
tenns of what it views as the purpose of business education, the nature of the employment 
community, and, of course, the funding available. The business department and the schooPs 
curriculum committee should build the business curriculum in terms of students' needs and 
the school's resources. 
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However, the question is often raised: What is a recommended sequence in each of the 
major areas* of eitiphasis within the business curriculum? Presented here are some minimum 
suggestions only: 

♦Cooperative work experience and simulation could be pari of each area 



Basic Business emphasis 



UNIT 



YEAR/ 
LEVEL 



General Business (one year) 


I 


9 


Typewriting (one year) 


1 


10 


Accounting (one year) 


1 


10/11 


Economics or Consumer Economics (one year) 


I 


11/12 


RllclTlt^cc I '111/ li^nn 

OUbulc;SS LtlW ^_OnC yQal) 


1 


12 


Business Organization or Management or 






Business Principles (one year) 


i 
6 


12 


Bookkeepiiigl A ccounting and Data Processing emphasis 






General Business (one year) 


I 


9 


Typewriting (one year) 


1 


10 


Introduction to Data Processing (one sem/one year) 


'/2/I 


11/12 


Accounting (two years) 


2 


10/11 


Office Machines (one semester) 


Vi 


12 


Business Mathematics (one semester) 


Yi 


10 


Business Law 


1 

7 


12 


Sccri'tariai or Stenographic emphasis 






General Business (one year) 


1 


9 


Typewriting (two years) 


2 


10/11 


Shorthand (two years) 


2 


10/11/12 


Transcription (machine or shorthand) (one year or one semester) 


Yz 


11/12 


Business English/Communications (one year) 


1 


1 1 


Secretarial Office Practice (one year) 


I 


12 


Recordkeeping or Accounting (one year) 


i 


10/11 




8'/2 





Clerical emphasis 



General Business (one year) 
Recordkeeping (one year) 



1 

1 



9 
10 
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Introduction to Data Processing (one year) 1 1 1 

Typewriting (two years) 2 lO/ll 

Clerical Office Practice (incl. Office Machines/Filing) (one year) 1 1 2 

Business English/Corrimunications (one year) J_ 12 

7 

Distribution emphasis 



General Business (one year) 


I 


9 


Typewriting (one year) 


1 


10 


Marketing (Distributive Education, Sales, Retailing, Advertising) (2 


yrs) 


)1/12 


Business Law (one semester) 


Vi 


12 


Business Mathematics (one semester) 


'/2 


10 


Consumer Economics (one semester) 




1 1 


Accounting (one year) 


i 


10 




6Vi 





Scheduling and Time Periods. Scheduling and otherwise making provision for time allot- 
ments is a problem that demands some attention and planning. Some school systems prefer 
shorter class periods so that students can study a greater number of courses on any given 
school day. Others prefer periods as long as 55 minutes, A common practice is some type of 
period rotation so that a class that meets the last period of the day on Monday, for example, 
will meet the first period on Tuesday, etc. This eliminates the objection that last-period 
teachers of fixed schedules have: i,e,, that students have less incentive and are more restless 
during the last period of the day because of the fatigue factor, 

iModular Scheduling. Some schools prefer a modular type of scheduling. The mod 
(usually a twenty-minute period of time) is based on the belief that some types of learning 
activities need longer (or shorter) time periods to provide effective learning Jthan do others. 
Thus, some areas of study may be scheduled for only a single mod each day, whereas others 
may be scheduled for two, three, or even four mods a day. This type of scheduling permits a 
ncxibility that rigid time scheduling does not, A major problem, however, is scheduling in 
such a way that a student's assigned mods blend rather than conflict, 

Ivlini Courses, In order to enable students to dip into more areas of study, some schools 
include in their regular program of offerings what are known as mini courses. These, actually, 
are short courses, possibly of six or nine-weeks duration, which may appeal both to business 
and to non-business students. They may consist of what were formerly units within a course: 
Money Management, Insurance, Contracts, for example. These short courses are desigr.ed to 
give the student wider choice and more opportunity for exploring selected business topics 
over a period of time. 

Independent Study, In an attempt to provide even more flexibility in the business cur- 
riculum and to enable students to acquire business knowledges and skills at their own learning 
pace, some schools are providing greater independent study opportunities. Competency-based 
instruction and individualized instruction through the use of such plans as LAP (Learning 
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Activity Packets), TLU (Teaching-Learning Units), IPl (Individually Prescribed Instruction), 
UNIPACS, and skill sheets are attempts to provide flexibility and accountability in business 
education and to encourage the student to move at his own pace. Some school systems (such 
as Syracuse, NY) attempt to provide in their integrated business program independent study 
units which the student can undertake and complete as quickly or as slowly as his interest 
and time dictates. Students must complete a predetermined amount of work and perfonn at 
a prescribed level of proficiency to attain credit. 

Required vs Elective Courses — or Demonstration of Competency. In eariier years, the 
student was expected to follow a well defined sequence of courses, at the end of which he 
was well prepared to enter the occupation for which that sequence was designed. Thus a 
student who wished to become a stenographer would have to follow the stenographic se- 
quence which might consist of General Business, Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Transcription, Office Machines, and Secretarial Practice including Business English. Few 
were permitted to deviate from this type of pattern. Today, many schools permit the student 
to select from the entire business curriculum those courses the student and his counselor be- 
lieve will best provide the knowledge and skills desired. There is, of course, the obvious excep- 
tion that before enrolling in an advanced business course the student must demonstrate the 
necessary prerequisite competency. 

Care should-^be taken, within this free-election process, to encourage students who pre- 
pare for the business world to select and complete satisfactorily a sequence of business 
courses to assure that they have the training to secure and hold, and possibly advance in, a 
business job. This should include an understanding of the worid of business gained in basic 
business courses (such as General Business and Business Law) as well as the more vocational 
courses. 

Some educators believe that a student should be permitted to bypass certain business 
courses if he can demonstrate competency in the area of work with which that course deals. 
If adequate measures of competency are developed, this can be accomplished. It should be 
noted, however, that a student often gains knowledges, understandings, and skills in a course 
beyond those that can be measured through a competency test of limited duration. 

Special Programs for Special Students 

In i:.05t schools today', provision must be made for studenls of high ability and for those 
of limited ability - including the mentally handicapped, the physically handicapped, and the 
economically deprived. 

Intensified Programs for Superior Students. Because the business system is the medium 
through i\m\ by which most persons make their ccntribi:cion to society and to their fellow 
men, the study of business is important for everyone - especially for the superior or college- 
bound student. Yet there may be those who, for rea.sonsof !heir own, do not want to take 
the traditional or usual courses offered in the business program. For this reason, and to 
attract the more able students to this important field of study, it is wise for a school to con- • 
sidcr making special provision for such students. 

In 1971, a study group of busiiu^ss teachers of Connecticut developed a general outline 
of a Curriculum Propo^* ?! for Intensified Business Programs for College-Bound Students. The 
basics of that proposal mTc included in this section. Curriculum persons are also encouraged 
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to examine intensified program proposals set forth in research abstracts and other publica- 
tions found in professional literature. 

Intensified Business Education Programs 

A. Intensified Shorthand and Transcription 

1 year, 300 minutes per week recommended, one third of time 
to typing activities balance to shorthand 

B. Accounting/Data Processing (one semester) 

C. Basic Business (one semester) 

Course to combine major substantive elements from Business 
Law, Consumer Economics, Marketing, Principles of Manage- 
ment, General Business 

Also possible that the basic business content indicated above 
might very well be incorporattid into a scries of separate courses 
of less than a semester in lengrh 

D. Office Machines 

Programs for the Less Able Student. It is recognized that there are pupils who wish to 
gain some business knowledge, understanding, and skills, but whose limited academic ability 
would not enable them to succeed in the regular business courses. Yet, these stud'^nts could 
be trained to perform effectively in some beginning business jobs to the satisfaction of Mieir 
employers and to themselves. In addition, it is often the less able who are taken advantage of 
in the marketplace, and who, therefore, would benefit from obtaining consumer knowledge 
and abilities. 

Recently, a study group of business teachers in Connecticut developed a general outline 
of a curriculum proposal for slow learners. The basics of that proposal are set forth in this 
section. Curriculum persons are encouraged to examine slow-learner program proposals con- 
tained in research abstracts and other publications found in professional literature. 

The study group referred to above believe that business education programs for less 
able students are for the most part oriented toward clerical occupations and consumer activi- 
ties. They suggest consideration of the following: 

A. Clerical Track 

Grade 9 Introduct* )n to Business. Consumer Math 

Grade 10 Beginning Typewriting. Recordkeeping I 
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Grade 1 1 Advanced Typewriting, Recordkeeping II, 
Consumer Economics/Business Law 

Grade 12 Clerical Office Practice, Basic Business 

Machines, Consumer Economics/Business 
Law 

Business Communications offered all years 

Work Experience Grades 1 1 and 12 

Interdepartmental Offerings - in cooperation with English Department 
and Social Studies Department and other departments ~ instruction of- 
fered that relates and contributes to needed business knowledges and 
skills 

Recommended Mini Courses for Slow Learners 

Basic Business Computations 
Everyday Business Transactions 
Occupational Projects 
Business Machines 
Business Law 

Economics for Everyday Use 
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ADULT OR CONTINUATION PROGRAMS 

With a renewed emphasis on the career education concept of "open exit" - "open 
entry" and the idea that education is a lifelong process, there are programs that permit per- 
sons to continue their education beyond the formal secondary or post-secondary day pro- 
grams. Many communities in Connecticut encourage their residents to gain vocational or 
avocational educational experiences by offering a number of courses at night using local 
educational facilities - usually the high school building. The teaching faculty are drawn 
from professional teaching staffs of the community or from qualified personnel in the busi- 
ness community. 

Adult education students enroll in evening courses for a variety of reasons. Some adults 
are interested in developing or improving marketable skills and abilities. Such business and 
distributive courses as typewriting, shorthand, accounting, salesmanship and the like are often 
offered to provide abilities needed for jobs in offices or stores. Other students are interested 
in studying to improve the quality of their life by broadening their interests and in gaining 
greater satisfaction from the goods and services that business makes available. Courses in con- 
sumer problems, advertising, photography, advertising display may fall into this category. 

To encourage adults to enroll in the various types of adult education programs that the . 
community makes available, the cost to the enrollee is very low. This is true in part because 
local communities feel responsible for providing this type of opportunity and also because 
they are reimbursed for adult programs. Assistance and advice in developing adult programs 
may be obtained from Adult Education Unit of the Bureau of Evaluation and Educational 
Services, Connecticut State Department of Education. 
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SUPPLYING THE PHYSICAL NEEDS FOR THE BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM 

In order to provide a program that meets the stated objectives of the business courses 
comprising the business curriculum, adequate equipment, suppHes, and room space and lay- 
out s'hould be provided. Courses such as those in the basic business area ordinarily do not 
require special equipment and facilities over and beyond those required in other academic 
areas of study. However, such courses as Typewriting, Office Procedures, and Accounting do 
require special facilities, supplies, and equipment. Obviously, typewriters, selected types of 
data processing equipment, and, office machines must be provided for the students. In addi- 
tion, the common types of supplies and equipment representative of that found in the store 
and in the office should be rriade available to students in order to provide a hands-on and 
realistic experience. 

It is not the purpose of this Handbook to detail or list the facilities, equipment, and 
supplies. Rather, the teacher interested in this aspect of business education must read avail- 
able current literature. Reference may be made to appropriate sections of: 

Monograph 81 , Layouts and Facilities for Business Education 
Monograph 1 1 2, Planning the Facilities for Business Education. 
Ponograph 121, Multiple-Channel Equipment for Teaching Shorthand 

(all published by South-Westcrn Publishing Company 

5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227) 

Yearbook of the Eastern Business Teachers Association, 1963, edited by William Selden, 
Business Education Facilities. Supplies and Aids. Somerset Press, Somen ille, New Jersey 

Business Education Index (Delta Pi Epsilon, Sponsor). Sec this publication for current 
materials. The Index is available in most school and professional libraries for periodical 
articles and selected references dealing with physical layout, equip!ncnt, and supplies. 
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EVALUATING THE BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM 

From time to time it is necessary to examine the business program as it is operating in a 
school. As a matter of fact, evaluation is a continuous process. Business programs need to be 
changed as the needs of students and the community change since the purpose of business 
program is to meet those needs. 

How does a business department faculty take an objective look at a program that it has 
been offering and that it has played so important a part in developing. Presented here are only 
a few key factors that should be examined. More specific suggestions are presented in the cited 
resources and references. 

In general, those aspects of the business education program which should be examined 
in dctemiining the adequacy of the program in light of current needs include the following: 

1. The community 

Type, nature of its business, income level, type of employment, recent changes 
and developments, etc. 

2. Purpose and objectives of the business education program 

Preparation for employment, for economic citizenship, for personal business ef- 
ficiency, etc. 

3. Place of business education in the total school program 

Degree of support by administration and community, relationship to other school 
programs, etc. 

4. The business curriculum 

Courses and experiences provided to meet purpose and objectives, balance be- 
tween marketable skills courses and basic business, provision for student choices 
and options, provision for both beginning and advanced study, appropriate length 
of courses and grade placement, well-identified objectives, etc. 

5. Teaching methods and techniques 

Up-to-date, appropriate to nature of course, use made of community r.s a labor- 
atory, variety of teaching approaches, use of modern teaching multi-media, etc. 

6. Instructional materials and supplies 

„ Use of up-to-date text and resource books and materials, method of selection of 

ba.sic texts, accuracy and quality of instructional materials, etc. 
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7. Physical layout and equipment 

Floorplan of business department, location and convenience in terms of program 
objectives, similarity to equipment used in business community, adequacy of 
quantity, types, and quality of equipment, etc, 

8. Instructional staff 

Qualifications especially with respect to training, teaching and business experi- 
ence, distribution in terms of age and sex, personal and professional qualities, etc, 

9. Determination and measurement of student performance 

Realistic standards established (intermediate and terminal, how established, means 
of measuring perfomiancc, etc, 

10. Student personnel services 

Guidance by business department or by school's guidance department or both, 
career infonnation, personal and vocational and vocational counseling, job place- 
ment, follow-up of department's graduates and non graduates to determine job 
success and to improve school program, etc, 

I 1. Public relations 

Use of community news media to publicize student achievements and activities, 
relations with business community, student community, parent community, etc, 

12, Co-curricular or enrichment activities 

Youth organizations, cooperative work exneiience program, alternative forms of 
learning, etc. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of a business department's piogram, it is necessary to 
examine the program as a whole and each aspect individually. Specific questions relative to 
each aspect need to be formulated and answered. Faculty interested in further assistance re- 
lating to the program evaluation process are referred to the following resources: 

Popham, W, James, Ev({luating Instruction, Englewood Cliffs, N, J,, Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1973, 

Monograph 1 09. An Evaluation Plan for Business Education Programs in High Schools, Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio, South-VVestern Publishing Company, 1963. 
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Huffman, Harry (Editor). Evaluation Programs in Business and Office Education, National 
Business Education Association Yearbook, No. 7, 1969. 

Criteria for a Modern Business Education Program. Division of Vocational Education, New 
Jersey State Department of Education, 1972. 

Evaluative Criteria, National Study of Secondary School Evaluation, Arlington, Va, 1969. 



SECTION IV 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT ASPECTS 

The World of Work - Job Opportunities in Business 
Guidance for the Business Student 
Youth Organizations 
The Advisory Committee for Business Education 
Public Relations for Business Education 
The Survey an Important Contributor to Business Education 
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THE WORLD OF WORK - JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN BUSINESS 
Occupations and Job Prospects 

■ 

As was pointed out in the Philosophy section of this Guide, business education not only 
gives students a broad background of business knowledges and skills, but also prepares busi- 
ness students to succeed in the world of work. If the student follows a well-planned business 
curriculum and takes advantage of the opportunities provided, he can be assured of achiev'ng 
the knowledges, skills, and personal characteristics that will be of assistance in securing and 
succeeding in a job. One needs only to examine the ^^Help Wanted" sections of local newspa- 
pers to gain some appreciation of the types of job opportunities available to persons who have 
business training. 

The high school business program prepares students for many types of jobs which may 
be grouped into fifteen occupational clusters identified by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation: 

1. Agri-business and Natural Resources 

2. Business and Office 

3. Communication and Media 

4. Construction 

5. Consumer and Homemaking Related 

6. Environment 

7. Fine Arts and Humanities 

8. Health 

9. Hospitality and Recreation 

10. Manufacturing 

1 1. Marketing and Distribution 

12. Marine Science 

13. Personal Services 

14. Public Service 

1 5. Transportation 

Within each of these clusters arc many jobs for which the business student would qualify. 
However, the two clusters of greatest interest to the business student would be Numbers 2 
(Business and Office) and 1 1 (Marketing and Distribution). These two clusters arc further 
suixliviucd as follows: 

Business and Office Cluster 

•clerical occupations 

secretarial occupations 

record systems and control occupations 

accounting occupations 

data processing occupations * 
administrative occupations 
business ownership 

J / 
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Marketing and Distribution Cluster 



retail selling occupations 
marketing services occupations 
sales and services occupations 
physical distribution occupations 



Projections of work opportunities, or tomorrow's jobs, reveal that industries providing 
services are now offering and will continue to offer mor5 jobs than those industries providing 
goods. In addition to service industries, the finance, insurance, and real estate industry, the 
trade industries, and government promise to provide an increasing number of jobs through 
themid-1980's. 

Occupations in which business students would be interested can also be classified ac- 
cording to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles groupings. These are presented here in 
priority order based on the number of workers presently employed, 

clerical workers 

professional and technical workers 

service workers 

craftsmen 

operatives, except transportation 

managers and administrators, except farm 

sales workers 

nonfarm laborers 

transport equipment operatives 

fann workers 

Through the mid-1980's, the projected employment growth is greatest in the professional 
and technical workers classification (neariy 50% growth); managers, officials and proprietors 
(30% growth); service workers (over 20% growth) and sales workers (20% growth). 

When specific jobs, rather than job classifications, arc considered, those jobs for which 
the business curriculum best prepares students have good future prospects. Many of these 
jobs can be filled by students who have completed a high school business education program; 
others require additional training and experience. Consider these occupations and the specific 
jobs under each. 

Note: Complete information and/or job descriptions on these and other jobs can be 
found in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 

Clerical occupations Sales occupations: 



bookkeeping workers 

cashiers 

file clerks 

hotel front office clerks 



insurance agents and brokers 
manufacturers salesworkcrs 
real estate salesworkcrs and brokers 
retail trade salesworkcrs 
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office machine operators wholesale trade salesworkers 
postal clerks 

receptionists Banking occupations: 
shipping and receiving clerks 

stock clerks bank clerks 

stenographers and secretaries officer's 

typists teljers 

Computer and related occupations: 

electronic computer operating personnel 

programmers 

systems analysts 

Insurance occupations: 

actuaries 
claim adjusters 
claim examiners 
underwriters 

Administrative and related occupations 

accountants 
. advertising workers 
city managers 

college student personnel workers 

lawyers 

credit officials 

hotel managers and assistants 
industrial traffic managers 
market research workers 
personnel workers . 
public relations workers 
purchasing agents 

The Business Teacher as a Career Educator 

Much emphasis is being placed upon introducing students at an early age to tlv world of 
work: what work means, how people cam a living, what people in particular jobs do, what the 
long term prospects for an occupation are, how one qualifies to enter and succeed in an occu- 
pation, etc. 
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It is the privilege and the responsibility of the business teacher to acquaint students with 
the career and job opportunities in those areas of business in which he/she teaches. For exam- 
ple, the teacher of data processing should not only provide students with the knowledges and 
skills needed, but also should acquaint the students with opportunities in that career area. The 
data processing teacher should give students some understanding of 

What data processing jobs are 
What people who hold these jobs actually do 
What they need to know to do these jobs 
Where they can get additional training, if needed 
What kinds of equipment are used 

Whether there are now and are likely to be job opportunities 
in this area of work 

What are the working conditions, salary, and other benefits 

Where one can find more information on this type of occu- 
pation or job 

How one finds and applies for this work 

Because many responsible persons both within and without the field of education are 
recognizing that a college education is not necessarily the only key to success, acquainting 
students \vith career and Job opportunities will be a very important part of the business 
ti^acher's responsibility. 
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GUIDANCE FOR THE BUSINESS STUDENT 



A major purpose of guidance is to assist *'^e individual through counseling to make in- 
telligent choices in a pattern of continual growth in ability for self direction. 

Though the major emphasis should be toward career education for the business student, 
he also requires these types of knowledge: 

how to make wise vocational choices from the alternatives in the business area 

how and what to study 

how to speak, write, and compute effectively 

how to use learning materials and tools . < 

how to use reference materials and facilities 

how to assimilate and analyze information 

how to make rational decisions based upon relevant information 

how to prepare for and seek employment 

how to develop attitudes that contribute to individual productivity and 
cooperative on-the-job relationships 

The guidance functions must be shared by all teachers and the guidance staff working 
cooperatively to assure that desirable behavior in individuals is fostered and that these indi- 
viduals can make progressively better adjustments in personal, educational, and vocational 
life. 

Business students in the ever increasing complexity of modern society need to under- 
stand themselves and others so that they may cope with on-the-job and other societal prob- 
lems. They must understand and also be able to cope with change which is inevitable and 
rapidly accelerating. 

Those persons, including business teachers, responsible for the guidance of business 
education students should: 

1. conduct follow-up surveys of graduates and surveys of offices and stores periodi- 
cally to be alert to changing job requirements, employment trends and opportuni- 
ties, and indications of needed curricular change 

2. provide written and verbal infonnation necessary for parents and pupils ro choose 
intelligently from course and curriculum alternatives 

3. provide students, as individuals or groups, with infonnation relative to careers and 
the necessary requisites to secure at least an occupational entry position within 
specific business career areas 

4. allow pupils to enroll in any business course/courses from which they may profit 
and are motivated to pursue 

5. secure resource people (businessmen) to talk to and witli students about careers in 
business 

6. assist in the organization and operation of cooperative work experience programs 

7. offer guidance for both short-range and long-range educational and career planning 
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8. assist studcMits in the formulation of desirable work habits, attitudes, ethies, and 
p e r s o n a I i t y d e V e I o p m e n t 

9. show studeiits how classroom learning is relevant to their immediate environment 
10. demonstrate to students how present classroom activities and learning may form 

the basis for meeting future responsibilities 

I 1. indicate to students and their parents the advantages and disadvantages of enroll- 
ment in a business education program 

I 2. support business-related clubs such as FBLA, Dl^CA, or subjec.-oriented organi/.a- 
tions such as a data processing club 

13. provide for pupil self-exploration and specific information relative to educational 
or career opportunities throuizh clubs, bulletin board displays, school newspapers, 
assembly programs, career days, or any other appropriate public relations media 

14. maintain ciinviil occupations files containing up-to-date occupational information 
in different forms printed, pictures, film strips. Illms. slides, tape recordings, etc. 

about places of employment, types of employment, job rec|uirenieiits, availabil- 
ity of positions, promotion opportunities and requirements, job rewards of tangible 
nature, and if appropriate, disadvantages inhereni in certain positions 

15. establish effective relationships with probable business employers so that efficient 
g'.iitlance. placement, and follow-up procedures may be implemented . 

U). provide \'nv students to interrupt and to re-enter courses as the need for training is 
evidenced and as students are motivated for additional education 

17. work effectively with business education advisory conimit,tees to determine em- 
ployment standards and curiicular innovations necessary to meet those changing 
standards 

IX. work with school administration, business advisory committees, and the genera! 

public to improve the image of business education and to secure support for differ- 
entiated programs jn business education for students of various cultures, ethnic 
backgrounds, interests, and capabilities 

19. attend mectnigs, conferences, business education workshops. :ind eoiwcntions 
which relate to problems and achievements of business education 

20. allciul mccti)igs of such groups as Chamber of Commerji'c, American Management 
.Society and various sci*vicc clubs where business activities arc discussed 

21. ;iltciul business shows where the latest items of business ei|uipmeiit and proccilures 
for handling business operations arc displayed 

22. encourage and plan for career education for business in the early school grades so 
that an increasing awareness of the opportunities in business is developed through- 
out the school life {)f the students 

23. give upper level business students the opportunity lo speak to junior high or lower 
level studenis al'Jout Inisincss Ihese speakers may be selected from l-BLA or DiX'A 
mcmbcrsiiips and Ihe speaking engagements sponsored as club projects 
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YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 

Youth organizations make significant contributions to the educational program of the 
secondary schools of Connecticut. These organizations are an added dimension to the formal 
organized classroom experiences. In many instances the youth organization activities provide 
a capstone experience which ties together many of the skills and knowledges gained in the 
classroom; in other instances these necessary skills and knowledges are fostered and develop- 
ed by the activities of the organizations. 

Some of the purposes of business related youth organizations in Connecticut are to: 



1 . develop strong competent leadership necessary for business and community life 

2. provide greater.student motivation to learn about careers in business and then to 
secure the necessary attributes and preparation to enter an intelligently chosen 
career 

3. develop a sense of self respect and an attitude of belonging to a peer group where 
the student can participate and be appreciated for contributing to the achievement 
of common goals 

4. furnish an opportunity for healthy, regulated competition to gain local, .state, or 
national awards or recognition 

5. foster liai.son between student, school, and the community business leaders who 
work cooperatively on community research projects or occupational surveys related 
to job requisites, equipment used by business, business methods, and employment 
opportunities and trends 

6. encourage business leaders to support business education by: 

a. providing training .stations for students who arc in the cooperative part-time 
training program 

b. permitting class or club tours of bu.siness establishments 

e. providing iiwards or scholarships for students with outstanding achievement in 
business education courses or projects 

d. participating in projects to improve career/vocational education 

e. lurnishing materials, .supplies, or demonstrations of equipment usage or meth- 
ods which contribute to career education 

r. speaking, or providing certain employees to speak, to youth uroups 
g. serving ;is judges lor competitive events 

7. provide a greater understanding of the American bu.siness .system and its role in 
economic development 

8. promote better relationships between youth, teachers, school administrators, busi- 
ness men. and other adults who can exert a po.sitive inlluence on business education 
encourage youth to work cooperatively and democratically with others 

0. foster the appreciation and acquisition of desirable work habits, attitudes, sense of 
responsibility, and knowledges which lead to success in employment 

1. encourage students to aspire to higher levels of competence through continuing 
education al ter completion of high .school 
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12. aid in personality cIcvclopiiKMit and the inculcation oTth.osc traits of character de- 
manded of good employees and citizens 

13. emphasize the dignity ol' vocational education and all types ol'work 

14. encourage scholarship and appreciation lor scholastic achievement 

I 5. provide lor better public relations with an increased public awareness of the activi- 
ties and achievements of business students and the instructional objectives of the 
business educati^n'program 

In Conneetieut some ol'the national youth organizations to which students aspiring to 
careers in business may belong are: (address or national olTice given Tor each organization) 

Distributive Hdueation Clubs oT America, Inc. 

200 Park Avenue 

hills Church, VA 22046 

future Business Leaders oT America Phi Beta Lambda. Inc. 
Dulles International Airport 
Post OiTice Box 17417 
Washington, D.C. 22041 

l-uturc Secretaries Association 
The National Secretaries Association 
I 1 03 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City. MO 64106 

Junior Achievement. Inc. 
^)09 Third Avenue 
New York. NY 10022 

Note: l*unding is available for modesi stipends Ibr business teachers devoting time and effort 
in working with business youth organizations. 



THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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A carefully selected advisory committee, appointed by the Board of Education, can 
make valuable contributions in formulating policies and helping to make decisions on general 
problems relating to business education. It must be recognized, however, that the ultimate 
authority and responsibility rests with the Board of Education or its designated agents. 

When an advisory committee is to be selected, the appointing authority should consider 
several criteria in considering individuals to serve on the committee: 

Persons should have work experience and have the respect and confidence of their 
associates 

Persons should have the time and flexibility in their work schedule to permit active 
participation on the committee. 

Persons should have a strong sense of civic responsibility toward the school and com- 
munity. 

Persons should be familiar with the occupational skills and knowledges needed by 
office and distributive workers. 

Persons should be aware of the manpower needs and requirements of the region. 

Persons should be representative of varying business interests. 

Persons should be familiar with the special educational needs of the physically and 
mentally handicapped. 

Terms of office for members should be a specific duration and should be alternated so 
as to expire at different times. 

The committee should elect a chairman or the Board or Education when appointing the 
committee should appoint a chairman, to serve for a period of at least two years. 

The Advi.sory Committee more specifically contributes to the success of (he business 
education program by: 

assisting in promotion of the program 

developing new training stations 

securing employer participation in class activities 

making suggestions concerning content of related instruction 
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helping obtain classroom equipment and instructional materials 
providing resource speakers 
assisting with club program activities 
participating in the evaluation of the program 

providing information concerning employment standards and opportunities for 
graduates 

arranging special events such as an cnd-of-the-year student-worker/employer banquet 
arranging publicity for the program 

encouraging and guiding students to participate in work experience 
*The material presented here came from two sources: 

Bureau of Business Education. Cooperative Work Experience Manual The University of The 
State of New York, Division of Occupational Education Instruction, Albany, New York. 

Vocational Business, Office, and Distributive Education Bureau, Handbook for Administra- 
tors and Coordinators of Cooperative Vocational Education, State of West Virginia, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Public relations for any organization is concerned with acquainting the public with the 
organization's activities, policies, goals, and other similar information, in an attempt to create 
favorable public opinion. 

Neither a school system nor any portion of a school system can operate effectively 
without favorable public opinion. Public opinion must be developed through a vigorous, well- 
planned, adequately-supported, honest program of public information which presents unbi- 
ased reports of school activities. Progress and problems, achievements and failures, the good 
and the bad alik*? must be reported without undue exaggeration or concealment. 

For good public relations the activities, policies, and goals of the school must be in har- 
mony with the interests of the groups the school is trying to influence. Careful analyses must 
be made of these groups to determine their opinions relative to the school, and to indicate 
necessary action to foster a greater appreciation for the school. Sucl^action may range from 
educating the school staff to correct internal weak spots, to a major saturation mass-media 
approach to the public such as through radio or television. 

High morale among all echelons of staff or "esprit de corps'' is the beginning point and 
is an absolute necessity for a successful public relations program. This '^esprit de corps" is 
evidenced among staff members by their: 

1. manner of dress and grooming 

2. pride in achievement and the school 

3. R^Kliness to cooperate with, and a sincere interest and respect for, students, fellow 
workers, and the community 

4. courtesy to fellow workers and to visitors 

5. manner of work accomplishment 

6. alertness 

The program of public relations must he carefully planned and integrated .so that all 
staff members are working effectively toward common goals. All information released should 
be approved hy a central office to prevent harmful rivalry among various departments and to 
piovide for eoortlination of effort. The prineipa! spokesman for a school .system is the chief 
executive officer, the .superintendent. However, the function of .spokesman may be designated 
to a public relations specialist who is responsible to the superintendent for the planning and 
implementation of the public relations program. 

This individual should .seek from all staff members cooperation and information which 
can be developed to r;.:complish the following clearly-defined purpo.ses: 
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1 . to gain prestige for the schools 

2. to build good will with various public special groups 

3. to explain educational policies and objectives 

4. to review and counteract unfavorable situations 

5. to influence either necessary legislation or other action to gain: 

buildings and facilities 
adequate supplies 
sufficient equipment 
adequate staff 
conimensurate salaries 

6. to secure employer acceptance and approval of graduates 

7. to attract parental support and interest 

8. to promote understanding among administration, staff, and students 

9. to inform school personnel of the financial and economic condition of the school 
system and the community served 

10, to limit the harmful effects of incorrecl or misleading statements sometimes attrib- 
utable to special interest groups not always in accord with community or school 
education objectives 

Ways for the business education staff to contribute toward the attainment of these pub- 
lic relations goals have been suggested by Calhoun in a checklist: 

PUBLIC RELATIONS CHECKLIST FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION > 

I. Activities Used by the Business Fducation Teacher to Reach Hxternal Publics 

A. Tcachcr^s i^ihlic Relations Contacts with Businessmen 

L liisiitutiiig a Busiiiess-lndustiy-Hducation Day 

2. Maintaining inlbrmal contacts with business 

3. Coiulucting cooperative work-experience program 

'( alfrey (*. Cnlhcnin. "Public Relutions \or Business lukicntion," Ailministration and Supervision in /business 
I'Ulucation (Wiisliinulon. Naiioiuil Buiiiiess Hduciilioii Associiition pp. IcS4-]K6. 
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4. Holding a summer position in business 

5. Conducting surveys of business 

6. Using business-sponsored instructional aids 

7. Attending business-sponsored workshops and conferences 

8. Setting up an adult education program ' ' 

9. Attending and participating in National Office Management Association meetings 

B. Public Relations Contacts with Parents 

1. Reporting on student's work 

2. Holding a school open house event 

3. Issuing information explaining the business education program 

4. Receiving visitors at school 

5. Farticipatmg in Parent-Teacher Association activities 

C. Public Relations Contacts through Professional Groups 

1. National and state business education associations 

2. Local business education associations 

3. National and state education associations 

4. Local education associations 

D. Public Relations through Colleges and the State Department of Education 

1. Training business education student teachers 

2. Cooperating in research studies 

3. Participating in conferences and workshops 

E. Public Relations Contacts with Prospective Students and Alumni 

1. Providing infonnation to prospective students about the business education 
program 

2. Making surveys of business education ahunni 

F. Public Relations Contacts of Business Teachers with Other Outside Groups 

1. Sharing instructional materials or ideas with business education departments of 
other schools 

2. Making contacts with t!ie public through newspaper and maga/.ine articles about 
business education in the school 

3. Providing infonnation regarding student qualification for jobs on request or local 
business or employment bureau 
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11. School-Sponsored Activities that Promote Good Relations for Business Education 

A. Clubs, Displays, Assemblies, Field Trips 

1. Future Business Leaders of America (or other business club) 

2. Honoiary, service, and special-interest clubs in which business students participate 

3. Basil education classroom bulletin boards 

4. Field trips to offices, stores, plants in community 

5. Assembly demonstrations by expert typists, machine operators 

B. School Observance of Special Days of Weeks 

1. Parent-Visitation Day (or night) 

2. Education-Industry-Business Day 

3. Career Day (or week) 

4. American Education Week 

C. Special Services by Business Students for Teachers, Administrators, or the Community 

1. Office Assistant to members of the school staff 

2. Guest speaker representing business education before community groups 
III. Activities Used by the Business Education Teacher to Reach Internal Publics 

A. Effective Internal Relations through Contacts with Students 

1. Maintaining an effective instructional program 

2. Providing guidance in planning a program and choosing a career 

3. Using an office laboratory for instruction 

4. Recognizing outstanding student achievement 

5. Sponsoring and participating in student organizations and programs 

6. Using special materials and equipment 

B. Hffectivc Relationships with Administrators and Supervisory Personnel 

1. Keeping administration informed through an annual report 

2. Prcpaiing interim reports of business education activities 

3. Reporting newspaper or magazine articles published by business teachers 

4. Issuing departmental booklets or information describing the business education 
program 

C. Better Relationships with Other Faculty Members 
I. Being a participant at Vacuity meetings 
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2. Serving on interdepartmental committees 

3. Exchanging professional literature or instructional materials and ideas 

D. Contacts with the Guidance Counselor or Staff 

1. Cooperating in instructional and job placement of students 

2. Assisting in administering and analyzing tests for students vocational, aptitude, 
achievement 

3. Keening counselor infomied of latest developments in business education 

4. Cooperating in preparation and maintenance of literature dealing with business 
opportunities and req lirements 

E. Contacts with School Office, Maintenance, and Semce Staff 

1 , Using the school office as a training station for business education students 

2, Providing information about business courses, curricula, anu students to office 
staff 

3, Issuing invitations to visit the business education department during special events 

F. Relationships with School as a Whole 

L Holding informal conversations with all school personnel 

2, Issuing invitations to participate in business education programs 

3. Making departmental machines, equipment, and facilities available to school 
personnel 

Among the public-relations techniques which arc easily employed by Connecticut busi- 
ness educators are: 

special events such as ceremonies to present student awards for high achievement in 
business education (awards such as special pins used as letters in athletics are suitable) 

an instructi(^nal program which makes judicious use of field trips, community speakers, 
and visits to and from businessmen 



newspaper articles giving news of: businessmen and others who speak to business class- 
es: job placements for graduates: donations to the business department by business and 
olher groups: career-day events: special business education events, such as the acquisi- 
tion of new e(!uipment, the arrival ofa new teacher, special business programs, etc, 

business student (teacher) participation in community projects such as fairs or exhibits, 
chamber of commerce endeavors, appropriate charity drives, and the like 

5i 
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AH of these activities should receive adequate in-school recognition through school 
bulletins, newspapers, and/or assembly programs. The general public should be kept inform- 
ed of newsworthy items througli community newspapers, local radio and/or television 
coverage. 

Another effective device used by some Connecticut business teachers is personal con- 
gratulatory letters to pardnt.s or guardians of students who should be given recognition for 
outstanding achievement, the securing of a job, successful participation in cooperative work 
experience programs, or other accomplishments for which recognition is due. 
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THE SURVEY - AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTOR TO BUSINESS EDUCATION 

In order to provide an effective business program to meet the needs of students and the 
business community, the Business Education Department must be in constant touch with the 
community and with students - past and present In addition to the informal contacts main- 
tained with alumni and businessmen as they visit the school or are encountered in the com- 
munity, helpful data can be obtained in written form by means of a survey instrument 

Surveys may be made of the business community to obtain such up-to-date information 



as: 



types of equipment used in the office or store 
extent to which the equipment is used 

number of office and/or store employees in relation to the total work force 

types of jobs of an office and/or store nature 

employee replacement needs and job opportunities 

wages and salaries typical of the community 

job performance standards 

employment practices, including testing programs 

Surveys of present and former students provide infoniiation of value in maintaining a 
business program that best meets student needs. Students are able to provide such infomia- 
tion as: 

subjects they studied in school 

the first job - type and duties performed 

extent to which the business program provided knowledges and skills they found to be 

of value on the job 
suggestions for curriculum modifications to meet job needs 
beginning wage or salary 

those aspects of the business program that contribute most least to job preparation 
equipment and supplies used on the job 

estimate of extent to which the business progriufi followed met their needs in world 

of work / 
how first position was obtained 

(asked of students who left school without completing program) reasons for leaving: 
what would have kept them from leaving 

Surveys may be made by use of a mailed questionnaire form or through personal inter- 
view. The fomier takes much less time but often is less reliable. It is often difficult to locate 
former students and some will not complete and return the completed survey fonii. Those 
who conscientiously complete and return the fomi are often likely to be the more successful 
workers when perhaps the department is as interested in results from those fomicr students 
who have experienced less success. Also, some respondents may misinterpret the questions 
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that are asked unless the questionnaire is very carefully constructed. The personal interview 
can overcome some of the weaknesses of the mailed questionnaire. The interviewer is able to 
assure that the questions asked are understood and is able to obtain from the interviewee a 
more complete response. If carefully planned and carried out, however, either means of ob- 
taining the requested information can be used effectively. 

Even though a department may wish to construct its own survey instruments, various 
periodicals and texts contain models of checklists, questionnaires, and interview forms which 
may be used to obtain information. 



SECTION V 

PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

Teacher Qualifications and Professional Development 
The Business Teacher and ihe Metric System of Measurement 



TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



PREPARATION OF 

THE BUSINESS TEACHER AND THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHER 

These teachers, like other professional persons, need a strong preparation for tiie impor- 
tant task of preparing young people to meet life responsibilities. Included in this preparation 
are three elements: courses designed to provide academic or general education, courses de- 
signed to provide business and economic competencies, and courses designed to provide an 
understanding of the teaching and learning process. The teacher not only must possess a 
broad educational background and be able to demonstrate business knowledges and skills, 
but also should know how to teach through understanding of the learner, the learning pro- 
cess, and methods of evaluation. Finally, a teacher can be a better teacher having had suc- 
cessful bu-siness or distributive experience, preferable in the areas related to ihc teaching 
assignment. 

To assure that Connecticut's teachers possess the necessary competencies, stale certifi- 
cation requirements stipulate that to gain certification, the teacher must meet at least mini- 
mum certification requirements, such as those listed for various types of certificates: 

Provisional Certificate - Business Teacher. This certillcate is issued when the applicant 
has met the following requirements: 

(a) Holds a bachelor's degree from an approved institution 

(b) Has a minimum of forty-five semester hours' credit in general education 
courses, such as English, science, mathematics, social sciences, etc, 

(c) Has a minimum of eighteen semester hours' credit in professional educa- 
tion inckiding foundations of education, educational psychology, cur- 
riculum and methods of teaching, student teaching, guidance, health, and 
safety education 

(d) Has a minimum of thirty semester hoin*s' credit in one or two areas of 
business subject matter (ordinarily, in any combination of business and 
economic subject matter courses meets this requirement) 

(e) Has !iad a course in U.S. liistoiy. and either has taken a course dealing 
with or has passed an examination demonstrating knowledge on use and 
abuse of drugs 

This certificate is issued for ten years and may he exchanged for a standard certificate. 
Standard Certificate ~ Business Teacher, This certificate is issued wlien an applicant 
submits evidence of three years of satisfactory experience in Comieclicut under the provi- 
sional certificate, as attested to hy the employing superintendent of schools. The filial two . 
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years prior to the eligibility for the standard certificate must have been consecutive years of 
employment in a recommending town, a regional school district, or approved private school. 

In addition to the completion of satisfactory teaching experience, the applicant must 
complete either a master's degree or a program of thirty (30) semester hours of credit beyond 
the bachelor's degree. Such a thirty-hour program need not lead to a master's degree and may 
include graduate or undergraduate courses. Additional credit for standard certificate purposes 
may be obtained through one of the following ways: 

a. a planned program at an approved institution of higher education, or 

b, an individual program which is mutually determined or approved by the teacher 
and the superintendent of schools or a supervisory agent designated by the super- 
intendent. An individual program may include in-service programs sponsored by 
town or regional boards of education or approved private schools. The in-service 
program must be approved by the Joint Subcommittee of the Commission for 
Higher Education and the State Board of luiucation. 

Provisional Certificate - Di.stributive Education Teacher, The person being prepared by 
an educational institation as a distributive educati )n teacher must, of course, meet the re- 
quirements of that iiisiitutioirs program. Minimum requirements which must be met for 
certification as a distributive education teacher are: 

(a) A baccalaureate degree 

(b) Fifteen semester hours in related distributive education subjects, such as 
merchandising, marketing, textiles, advertising, store organization, and 
the like 

(c) At least nine semester hours of professional education wliieli must include 
principles of voeatiotial education, organization and admitiistratioii of vo- 
cational dislVihutive edueation. and improvement of instruction in distribu- 
tive education 

fd) At least one year or 2.000 hours as a successful paid worker in a distributive 
occupation 

Standard Certificate - Distributive Edueation Teacher. The holder of a provisional eer- ' 
tifieate as a teacher-coordinator in distributive education n:ay receive a standard ecrtiricale 
by meeting the following retiuirenients: 

(a) three years of satisfael(M*y service in a position covered h\ :he prcn-isioiial 
certificate, and 

O / 
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(b) a master's degree or thirty semester hours' credit in approved graduate 
courses, of which no more than fifteen semester hours of credit shou'd 
be in nrofessioiial education 

To be eligible to receive a teaching certificate as a business teacher or as a distributive 
education teacher, an applicant must be recommendec' by the institution in which the person 
takes a teacher education program. The official acting for the preparing institution shall indi- 
cate the belief that the applicant has completed satisfactorily a program of preparation equal 
to or in excess of the stated minimums prescribed in the Connecticut certification regulations 
that the applicant has the necessary qualities of character and personal fitness for teaching, 
and that the person is competent to perform the duties of the type of position for which 
prepared. 

PREPARATION OF SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 

Some teaclKTS of business or distributive education subjects may wish to qualify for 
supervisory and intemiediate administrative positions. They can do this by meeting the cer- 
tification requirements for such positions. These requirements are given: 

Intermediate Administrator or Supervisor - Provisional. The Intermediate Administra- 
tor or Supervisor Certificate is required for all administrative and supeivisory positions in the 
public high schools of Connecticut, including supeivisory consultants in special subjects The 
provisional certificate applicant must meet the following requirements: 

(a) Holds a standard Connecticut teaching certificate; or is eligible for a provi- ' 
sional Connecticut teaching certificate, and meets all course requirements 
for a standard Connecticut teaching certificate; and holds a master's degree 
from an approved institution 

(b) Has five years of successful teaching experience 

(c) Presents the recommendation of an accredited college or university that is 
approved ir Connecticut for the preparation of administrative and super- 
visory personnel. The program on which the institutional recommendation 
is based shall aggregate not less than fifteen semester hours of graduate 
study in addition to the master's degree, taken at the recommending insti- 
tution 

(d) Has completed, in the total post-baecalaureute program, study in founda- 
tions of education, psychological foundations of learning, curriculum 
development, and educational administration and supervision with empha- 
sis appropriate to the professionaj career objective of the applicant. 

Intermediate Administrator or Supervi.sor - Standard. This certificate is issued when an 
applicant submits evidence of three years of .satisfactory experience in Connecticut under the 
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provisional certificate, as attested-to by the employing superintendent of schools. The final 
two years prior to eligibility for the standard certificate must have been consecutive years of 
employment in a recommending town or regional school district. In addition to the comple- 
tion of satisfactory administrative or supervisory experience, the applicant must complete 
thirty hours of credit beyond the master's degree. Additional credit for standard certificate 
purposes.may be obtained through one of the following ways: 

(a) A planned program at an- approved institution of higher education, or 

(b) An individual program which is nuitually determined or approved by 
the administrator or supervisor and the superintendent of schools or a 
supervisory agent designated by the superintendent. An individual's 
program may include in-service programs sponsored by town or regional 
bourds of education. The in-service program must be approved by the 
Joint Subcommittee of the Cor mission for Higher Education and the 
Slate Board of Education 

The total undergraduate and graduate program shall have included, in addition to ap- 
propriate professional preparation for teachint.!, administration, and supervision, not less 
than one hundred semester hours of general education. The term **gcneral education'' is 
sometimes interpreted to mean any courses not considered to be professional education. 

Note: The present or prospective business teacher should be aware of the trend toward 
placing primary emphasis in teacher preparation and certification on teacher competencies 
rather than on completion of specified courses. Emphasis is also being given to the need for 
the business teacher to recognize the importance of career education and the role business 
education has in the implementation of career education, 

Connecticut can be and is justly prouil of its business teachers because most of them 
possess the qualities needed for teaching success which are listetl. 

Qualities of the Successful Business Teacher 

The successful teacher of business subjects: 

1 , keeps up to date in business subject-material both in the teacher's area of special- 
ization and in the broad area of business 

2, plans and organizes lessons carefully 

3, maintains gooil relations with the business community 

4, sponsors or is involved with student organizations and activities 

5, keeps informed on and acquaints students with career opportunities 
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6. serves effectively on faculty work committees 

7. attends and contributes to the work of educational professional associations, 
especially those in business education 

8. has had work experience in a store or office, and from time to time updates that 
experience 

9. is able to maintain good disciphiie and the respect of students while at the same 
time creating a desirable learning environment 

10. has a genuine interest in young people - both in and out of school 

1 1. uses the Englisli language correctly and skillfully, expresses ideas effectively and 
in a vvell-modulatod voice 

12, maintains good relations witli students, fellow teachers, and administiators 

13, has good posture and grooming 

14, possesses intellectual and moral integrity and cliaracter 

1 5, has a pleasing personality 

16, adheres to the etiiics of the profession 

1 7, makes effective use of text, supplementary, and other inst»-uctional materials, in- 
cluding multi-media iniiterials 

1 8, is available to students for individual lielp 

!9, recognizes and make^i provisions for individual differences among students 

20, subscribes to and reads professional journals 

21, keeps informed of local, state, and natiomil events 

22, makes effective classroom presentations 

23, keeps abreast of business and education developments through in-,service jirograms 
such as workshops and summer study 

24, strives constantly to improve teaching performance 

25, exhibits piitieiicc and understanding in relationships with others 
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Professional Associations in Business Education 

The successful teacher is an active participating member of the profr.ssional associations 
related to business education. The main associations serving this area are: 

National Business Education Assocjation. This is the only national association devoted 
to and serving exclusively teachers of bilsiness subjects. Its services include planning and 
holding national and regional conventions for business teachers, supervisors, business teach- 
er educators, and international business educators. Its membership is now approximately 
20.000. The members receive the BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM (published eight times 
a year on a monthly basis) and convention attendance privileges. Other services of NBEA 
include a National Business Entrance Testing Program, publications issued on a periodic ba- 
sis, placement. service, and other related services. The association actively supports programs 
and legislation deemed benellcial to business education and business educators. 

The National Business Education Association is actually comprised of five geographical 
or regional associations ~ the Eastern Business Teachers Association, the North-Central Busi- 
ness Education Association, the Southern Business Education Association, the Mountain 
Plains Business Education Association, and the Western Business Education Association. 

Persons particularly interested in international business education who are NBEA meni- 
bers may also join the United States Chapter of the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. As the name implies, ISBE promotes the development and understanding of business 
education throughout the world. Each summer, the ISBE Chapters cooperate in planning 
and hokling-a one-week conference which interested chapter members can attend and com- 
bine with world travel. 

Teacher education colleges and universities may hold institutional membership in the 
National Association for Business Teacher Education - the institutional division of NBEA. 
The purpose of NABTE is to give. attention to problems, issues, and current developments 
in business teacher education. An aftiliate of NABTE is the Research Foundation which has 
as its purpose encouraging and reporting research having implications for business teacher 
ed ucation. 

The United Stutes Chapter of ISBE, NABTE and the Research Foundation hold meet- 
ings at the same time us, and in conjunction with, the annual convention of NBEA. Informa- 
tion on any of the NB1-.A affiliates can be obtained from the NBEA publications. 

The Eastern Business Teachers Association, The EBTA, the last group to become a 
regional association of NBEA, serv^es mainly business educators of the eastern states from 
Maine to Maryland. The Association was organized in 1897 primarily by private school edu- 
cators. Over the years, it has sei-ved both private and public school business educators and 
remained an independent association until becoming the eastern regional association of 
NBI-:a. f he 5.000 members of HB TA also hold membership in NBfiA and receive the privi- 
leges associated with both organizations. EBTA holds its annual convention in October of 
each year in one of the cast coast cities. Any business educator or other educator - active 
or retired is eligible for NBEA/EBTA membership upon payment of dues. The amount of 
dues vjries for regular professional membership and for student or retired-person member- 
ship. The address of NBEA/I:BTA is 1906 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22901. 
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The Connecticut Business Education Association. One of the most important profes- 
sional associations that serves primarily the State's high school business teachers is the 
Connecticut Business Education Association which is the state affihate of NBEA, Member- 
ship in CBtiA is open to any interested high school or post-high school business teacher. Any 
eligible person wishing to Join CBEA can obtain the name and address of the current Mem- 
bership Chairman by calling one of the business education consultants in the Connecticut 
State Department of Education in Hartford. Currently 660 of the 1246 business teachers of 
Connecticut are members. 

CBEA holds its annual convention in October and publishes several issues of its News- 
letter each year. In cooperation with the Business Education Advisory Committee to the 
.Connecticut Departnjent of Education. CBEA plans and organizes regional conferences 
throughout tiie state during the year on topics of interest to the state's business teachers. 

This publication and previous editions of business education curriculum guides and 
handbooks and the directory of the state's business teachers are also the result of the work 
and leadership of these combined groups and of committees of business teachers working in 
cooperation with the state's business education consultants. 

The American Vocational Association. The AVA is an organization to which all who 
are interested in or involved in any area of vocational education n;ay belong. There is a 
division for each of the major vocational areas (Agriculture. Business. Distributive. Home 
Economics. Industrial Arts, Technical, Vocational Guidance, and others). The main objec- 
tive of the Divisions is the development and maintenance of efficient programs of vocational 
education throughout the nation. 

Sei^ices of the AVA include the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL (publi.slied 
monthly September through May), annual conventions, new update bulletins and other 
publications. The Association actively sponsc md supports programs and legi.slation of * 
interest to vocational education and vocaiionu. educators. The Comiecticut Vocational 
Education Association is this state's AVA affiliate. Membership is open to persons engaged 
in vocational education (including, of course, business and distributive education) in Con- 
necticut. Detailed information on AVA and CVA can be obtained from any of the consul- 
tants in the Division of Vocational Education, Stale Department of Education, Hartford. 

New England Busines.s Educators Association. Nt.BA is a regional business education 
association which has as its purpose bringing together business educators from the six New 
England states, 'fhrough its annual convention in November of each year and newsletters, it 
deals with problems, issues, and developments of interest to New Eiigland's business educators. 

CUBIC. A new proiessional organization sei-ving primarily two- and four-year colIe.L'e 
teachers of business subjects is the College and University Business Instructors of Connecticut- 
(CUBIC). CUBIC was organized in 1972 to deal with problems and topics of interest to the 
state's college business educators. The Association holds two conferences a year and publishes 
CUBIC Rl:VIi;\V. 

Information regarding membership in any of the proiessional associations of interest to 
the state's business teachers on any educational level can be obtained through the business 
education and distributive education consultants in the Division of Vocational Education of 
tlie Connecticut State Department of Ixlucation, Hartford. Connecticut. 
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THE BUSINESS TEACHER AND THE METRIC SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT 

The United States is joining the rest of the world in converting to the metric system of 
measurement. The meter, the hter, and the kilogram (or the gram) are in the process of re- 
placing the United States' yard, quart, pound, foot, gallon, etc. Recently Congress passed 
and the President signed a bill providing the opportunity for this country to convert to metric 
measurement. The change over will be neither rapid nor complete, yet the business teacher 
must become acquainted with and teach students metric measurement - ai least its basics. 

Fortunately, metric does not change time or dollar units of measurcmenr. The time of 
day is still to be given in hours and minutes, and money amounts are to remain as dollars 
and cents. However, kilometers, meters, centimeters, and millimeters will replace miles, yards, 
feet, and inches in lineal measurement: volume will, be expressed in liters rather than pints, 
quarts, or gallons: weight, in grams or kilograms rather than ounces and pounds: and tempera- 
ture in degrees Celsius rather than degrees Fahrenheit, 

Since bot!i systems of measurement will undoubtedly remain in use for some period of 
time, teachers and students may find the table on the next page to be of considerable assist- 
ance in converting from one measuring system to ilie other. 
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METRIC CONVERSION FACTORS 
Approximate Conversions to Metric Measures 



Symbol 


When You Know 


Multiply by 
LHNXiTH 


To Find 


Symbol 


in 


inches 


2.5 


centimeters 


cm 


ft 


feet 


30 


centimeters 


cm 


yd 


yards 


.9 


meters 


111 
1 1 1 


mi 


miles 


1.6 

AREA 


kilometers 


km 


. • 
in- 


square inches 


6.5 


scuuire ceiitinietLM's 

VV II Llillv LV 1 


^111 


ft^ 


square feet 


.09 


s(] uare meters 


m ~ 


square yard 


.8 


S(]uare meters 


m - 


mi- 


square mile 


2.6 


scjuare kilometers 


km - 




acres 


.4 

(weight) 


hectares 


ha 


oz 


ounce 


28 


grams 




10 


pounds 


.4.> ■ 


kilogranis 


kg 






0 


tonnes 


t 




( "^000 lb) 


V0LUM1-: 






tsp 


teaspoons 


5 


• milliters 


mi 


tbsp 


tablespoons 


15 


milliters 


mi 


n oz 


lluid ouiices 


30 


milliters 


mi 


c 


CU)")S 


.24 


liters 


1 


Pt 


pints 


.47 


liters 


1 


qt 


quarts 


.95 


liters 


1 


gal 

rt3 

yd^ 


Liallons ■ 


3.8 


liters 


1 


cubic feet 


.03 


cubic meters 


m3 


cubic yard 


.76 


cubic meters 


m3 ' 






THMI'HRATURK (exact) 






l^^ihrenheit 


5/9 (after 


Celsius 


r 




tenijieratu re 


subtraetinu 
32) 


temperature 





Source: 

NBS Letter Circular 1051 
July 1973 



U.S. Dl:i'ARTMi;NTOI- rOMMkRv f; 
NATIOS'Ai. iU)RliAlJ-5f)I- STAND.AkUS 
WASIIINCTON. n.C. 202.^4 
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The business teacher who is interested in obtaining more information on the metric sys- 
tem and how it will alTect and is alTecting business education is referred to such sources as 
the following: 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Some References on Metric Information. NBS Special Pub" 
lication 389, National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D,C., 1973. 

Articles on metrication - series appearing in December, 1973, Business Education Foriun. 
National Business Education Association, Reston, Va. 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Wliat Aljour Metric. National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Packet of teaching materials available from same source). 

Business Education Index (Delta Pi Hpsilon, Sponsor), Indexing articles dealing with metri- 
cation as applied to business education. 

Think Metric (a 53-page booklet on the metric system), published by South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1975. 
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SECTION VI 

Part 1 

BASIC BUSINESS SUBJECT AREA 

General Business 
Economic Geography 
Consumer Education 
Economics 
Business Law 
Business Principles and Management 
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BASIC BUwSINESS 
Introduction 

Basic Business, also known as Social Business, encompasses the non-skill areas of busi- 
ness education. The major emphasis in basic business is on economic understandings and 
competencies that are needed by all people. Topics commonly included in this subject area 
include: organization and operation of the bi' \ness system; the role of the individual as 
producer, citizen, :md consumer; and legal rights and responsibilities. 

' Basic business is intended to make a major contribution to general education. Some of 
th.c more connnon titles of basic business courses arc: General Business (Introduction to 
Business), Law, Consumer Ifconomics, Economics, and Business Management. These courses 
are usually olTcred for either a full year or for a half year, but the subject matter lends itself 
very well to organization into "mini courses'' and other innovative formats. 

Business educators should take the initiative in acquainting adniinistrators, teachers, 
guidance counselors, parents, and students with the contribution wjiicli basic business edu- 
cation can make to the education of every student. 

The material which follows is intended as a guide for the teacher of ba.sic business .sub- 
jects. It identifies some of the major objectives of instruction and subject matter,appropriate 
to each course. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 
Introduction 

General business is the introduclory course in basic or social business. It is intended to 
make an important contribution to the economic literacy of every student in his emerging 
role as citizen, producer, and consumer. In an ever-changing economic society citizens must 
possess an understanding and appreciation of economic systems, and they must be intelligent 
consumers of goods and services. Students should be given social and economic understand- 
ings necessary if they are to iise the nation's human and material resources for the betterment 
of the countiy and its people. 

Other titles used for this course arc Introductory Busiiicss Training, Introduction to 
Business, Elements of Business, and Economic Citizenship. In this course the student acquires 
skills and knowledges needed to be used in his various roles in society. In addition, general 
business provides essential background for those students who plan further study in business 
and economics. The course also provides exploratory pre-vocational and vocational experi- 
ence lor students to learn about career opportunities and the world of work. 

Methods and activities used in this course will encourage students toward self-expression 
and self-motivation, and also develop :ihilit\ lo question, gather data, analyze, reason and use 
wise judgment. Community resources and me.iia are used to the fullest extent possible to 
maximize realism and relevancy to stutk-nts. 

General business is most f requently offered :it the ninth or tenth grade level. The course 
is re(iuired for students in Ihc husiness program at some high schools and may be either a one- 
ov two-semester (^fferinii. 

A combinaiion course (general husiness - business mathematics) may be offered as a 
replacement for the separate courses. Another increasingly popular alternative to general 
husiness are mini courses incorporating some of the subject matter of general husiness. These 
mini courses may pr(wide an opportunity to non-business students who have a desire to in- 
vestigate fundamental understandings in husiness. Examples of these mini courses are: 

Taxation 
Real I'state 
Insurance 
Investments 

Travel and *f raiisportation 
Careers 

lUisiness Communication 
I'indinii a Job 

General Business Objectives 
*l he following is a list of some of the ohjeclives of :i course in general business: 
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The student will idciitiCy and explain the various striietures and operations ofoiir eco- 
noniic system as they relate to his needs and wants. 

The student will be able to identify and analyz.e the role of, and the relationship be- 
\ 'een. government, business, and labor in our economie system. 

The student is able to demonstrate his ability to use the personal services rendered by 
banking institutions and to identify the contributions of these institutions to 'he com- 
liiunity. 

The student will be able to itientify the ecmmon investment methods such as systematic 
savings and investments, stocks and bonds, property ownership, and to demonstrate how 
to use these methods fo^iit a variety of needs. 

The siudent will he able to indicate skill in money management for liimsell :uu! his fam- 
ily tiirougli effective- budgeting and record keeping. 

The stutleiit will he able to indicate skill in money management for himself anil his fam- 
ily based on personal values and those of his family through effective budgeting and 
record keeping. 

The student should be able to summarize Mie importance of modern communication 
and transportation services aiul how they facilitate social and commercial interaction, 
and to discriminate between their sen'ices in meeting his needs for a given situation. 

The student will be able to describe the principles of intelligent buying and be able to 
evaluate the major factors involvcti in ;;very buying ticcision. 

The student will be able to display his uiulerstaiuling of the contribution of cretlit to 
our economic system ami the sources, costs, and means of obtaining credit which are 
available to him. 

The student will be able [n explain the concept of insurance as a means of sharing eco- 
nomic risk ami list ami derine the basic types (if insurance. 

1 he student will be able lo recogni/c his legal rights aiul respfinsibilities ii^ the market 
place and be able lo itieiitify the legal ami organizational aids available to him, 

rile student will l>c able to make intelligent career choices and evaluate theiM in terms 
of his ahililies. person '! needs and wants. 
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Course Content 



The bnitcd States Economy 

TiK-vyry of Supply and Demand 
Limited Resources - Unlimited Wants 
Distribution of Goods and Services 
Gross National Product 
Capitalism, Socialism, Communism 

Bankinij; 

Importance of Banking 
Savings Accounts 
Checking Accounts 
Bank Services 

Money Management 

Decision Making 
Setting Goals/Priorities 
Planning the Use of Money 
Salaries and Deductions 

Credit 

Advantages/disadvantages/Guidelincs 
Types 

Credil Sources 
Truth-In-Lending Act 
Fair-Credit Reporting Act 
lniporl:inLv.* ol* Credit 

Insurance 

Life :md Casualty 

Homeowners 

Automobile 
Health 

Social Security 
MiscellaiKMHis Items 



Investments 
Communication 



Labor 

(lOvernment 



Job ChoicL 
Transportation 



Taxes 



ERIC 
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General Teaching Techniques 

Field Trips 

Guest Speakers 

Oral and Written Reports 

Films and Filmstrips 

Workbooks, Projects, and Practice Sets 

Bulletin Boards 

Student Discussions, Panels and Skits 

Gaines 

Role Playing 

Specific Teaching Techniques 

A Study of Our Economic World 

After interviewing a friend and/or relative who has lived overseas, students could 
write a vcpon on freedoms permitted or not permitted in foreign nations. 

Have students clip from newspapers and magazines current articles discussing the 
gross national i^roduct and the economic changes predicted for the economy. 

Have students report on the various styles of living within the country which a»*e 
due to the economic, natural, and human resources which are abundant or lacking 
in particular areas. 

The Nature of American Bu.sine.ss 

Have students preinuv a chart on local businesses indicating the type of utility add- 
ed by those businesses to goods and services. 

Invite a representative from a local business, either a person who is in a managerial 
position or a sole proprietor, to discuss the iiroblems encountered in operating a 
busiiiL-ss. 

Have students take a field trip to a data jirocessing center of a large company (per- 
haps (Jiie of the insurance companies in Hartford) in see computers in action as they 
receive, store, ami retrieve iiUbrmation. 

Slutly the occupations comiected with various areas of work by inviting guest speak- 
ers, or taking fiekl (rips, or inlei-viewing people employed in various occupations. 
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Have students bring to class a stock cortilT-itc- and a copy of an annual report from 
tlie company issuing the stock. 

ir Junior Acliievement has a local ch..|ji,>:- in the coniniunity. invite a representative 
of Junior AchicvcnK-nt to speak to the class on the purpose, of the organization. 

Business and the Consumer 

Have students collect pictures from magazines depicting a product in various stages 
of production. 

Have students take a field trip to a plant to view an assembly line in operation. 

Have students prepare a bulletin board illustrating how products typically follow 
the channels of distribution. 

Have students prepare oral reports summarizing the findings of either a;/;.v;//;;c^/- 
Report or Coiisiiimr Ihilk'iin regarding a particular proiluct. 

Invite a representative from the Better Business Bureau to speak to the class regard- 
ing the responsibilities of a shopper, the Bureau, and the merchant. 

Invite an officer of the local (-hamber of Commerce to speak to the class regarding 
the growth of suburban shopping malls, particularly if a mall is available to most 
students. 

Have a student inteiTicw a local merchant to determine why he accepts merchan- 
dise returned when he doesn't have to do so. 

Have students assume the roles of sales clerk and shopper, each demonstratinu how 
■one can help the other. 

Have students prepare a bulletin b.xird showing the agencies and devices available 
to help him get the aiost for his money. 

Study careers related to distributive and retail fields by consulting career cluster 
lumdbo<.ks. taking a fiekl trip, inviting a speaker to talk t<i liie group ( perhaps a 
member from the .■\merieaii Marketing Associali«m or a person connectal with 
i:)istribulive liducation ). and studying the classified advertisemcnis in local and 
large city newspapers. . . 

Banks and Banking .Sei-vite-; 

Take a field trip to a bank ( preferably a home office rather than a branch) to vi^'w 
the operations performed in a hank. 
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View tilni. It's only Money. The excellent film is available free from DIC Film Li- 
brary. Association-Sterling Films. 600 Madison Avenue. New York, NY 10022. 

Demonstrate the operation of a check writer (check protector). 

by developing a practice set or by using problems t>om the workbook associated 
witii the class text, have students prepare checks, deposit slips, bank reconciliation 
Ibnns. and a record ot' tiie intbnnation necessary t'or keeping accurate records 
(check stubs or check register). 

Collect and display the I'onns a customer would routinely come in cojitact with as 
a ch.ecking- and/or savings-account customer. 

Have students prepare a list of various places within their community where one 
may purchase money orders or other instruments to be used in place of cash. 

Invite a speaker from a local bank to discuss the special problems caused when 
people are careless in writing, eiulorsing. and cashing checks. 

Using Credit Wisely 

Have students prepare a bulletin board to illustrate credit applications from local 
retailers and banks including promissoiy notes and installment contracts. Discuss 
the importance of reading the ''fine print." 

Have students sui-vey local retail firms to determine what types of credit these 
firms offer: 30-day. revolving charge plans, lay-away plans. 

Invite a representative of a local bank or consumer finance company to discuss the 
iniportance of a good credit rating and the criteria used in accepting or rejecting 
, applications for credit. 

Invite a representative from a welfare or social agency to discuss the special prob- 
lems encountered bv the economically deprived in using credit. 

Have students clip advertisements offering credit. The class may discuss the merits 
of each advertisement and its appeal or ability to sell *'easy credit/' 

Have students prepare skits related to the use of credit. 

Discuss ilie majt)r pnnisions of the "Trutli in Lending Act." including the buyer's 
righl of rccis^iion. 
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Suggested films: The Littlest Giant (#S416); Personnel Financial Planning and 
Wise Use oj Credit (#S424) - the last two come together as a package with teach- 
er's guides. These three films are available Trom Association-Sterling Films, 410 
Great Road, Littleton, MA 01460. Also available is Credit obtainable from Film 
Librarian, Public Relations and Advertising Department, Aetna Life and Casualty, 
151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, CT 061 15. 

Economic Risks and Insurance 

Contact the Insurance Infoniiation Institute, 1 10 William Strec:., aVw Y^rk, NY 
10038. for a brochure on free instructional material. The institute will often supply 
in quantity leaflets on auto insurance, homeowner's insurance, as well as charts for 
bulletni boards. 

Have students prepare ii bulletin hoard to show liie four main types of insurance: 
L»uto. health, life, property with which most families come in contact. Also sho\ 
income security insurance. 

Hiive students clip from newspapers :md magn/.ines articles describing caiaslroplies 
eiiu.sed by fire. Hood, tornado, cartluiuakes, ice storms. I Livc the students calegor- 
i/.c the type insurance required for proleclion, i.e.. biisic. broiid. comprehensive. 

Hiive students list in cluss the coiilenKs of a room in their home. .As a homework 
project have them lake an inventory of tluii rr:. .i» !.'>;s.:iiss llie results in class next 
day. 

Invite representatives oflocal agencies M-.m^.s .in:. . dfe. and properly insurance, 
including co.st, 

Discuss group insuraijcc in terms ol' fringe -'>,'inM ns ofu ;cd hy enqiioyers. 

Have stucleiils rend and discu.ss ^'Sufciiuurdj;: ,* Vo-: Home," an article which ap- 
ivarcd in thcMarcli. \'^lSJleadcr's Diiicsi 

Obtain brochures from C.M.S. :muI Cniiiicclicui Blue Cross describing .niukibi. 
contracts niul costs if bought on , j individual i).isis. 

Contact local Social Sccuritv Administration to obtain a free k'- which includes 
various teaching aids on the su'>./ect. 

I akc I) licid trip la one of the major insurance companies in order to accpiaint stu- 
dcjits witli job opportunities available in that industry as well as tiie immense phy- 
%ical operation reciuircd by insurance companies. 
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Have studcMits present a skit on loss of personal property. ----.S. 

Suggested films: Insurance available from Film Librarian, Public Relations and 
Advertising Department, Aetna Life {jnd Casualty, 151 Fannington Avenue, Hart- 
ford. CT 06 115 (includes teacher's guide). To Life With Love (#G065) available 
from Association-Sterling Films, 410 Great Roiivi. Littleton, MA 01460. Also 
consult film list available from Insurance Infonnntion Institute, 1 10 William Street, 
New York, NY 10038. 

Measurement and Evaluiition 

Student achievement in general business must be liicajj-ired in terms of teaching objec- 
tives by several-types of examinations or measuring devices such as objecth-e '.^laminations, 
essay examinations, problem examinations, or perfonnanc-,- examinations. Class recitation or 
participation should also be evaluated in determining stiu?.:^nt achievement. Student projects 
such as practice sets, special reports, notebooks, disi-:^ys. participation :n skits, are also in- 
tegral parts of the evaluation process. 



ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
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. Introduction 

Economic Geography is recognized as a course which improves the general education of 
citizens who need to kno a fhe economic advantages and limitations of Connecticut, the 
Northeast and the Natic.u, X;tws:v.pers and other media frequently make reference to the 
economic development or un.icruevelopment of various regions or countries of the world. 

The business economy of the New England region and the Nation is dependent upon 
other geographic areas of the world to .fulfill the basic needs for resources. Economic Geog- 
raphy with its emphasis upon basic economic principles will contribute to the economic 
literacy of the student and avoid a repetition of the social-cultural aspects of geography as 
generally emphasized in the social studies objectives. 

Regardless of the curriculum area in which the course is offered, it should be consid- 
ered as one contributing to the economic education of students. Economic Geography, 
usually a half-year course, has no prerequisites and is often recommended for grade 10, but 
may be considered for grades I I and 12, 

Specific Objectives 
Upon completion of the course the student will be able to: 

understand and recogiii/u the importance of the fundamentals of economics as related 
to geography 

identify the various legions and geographical areas and their , significance in economic 
:mLl world affairs 

appreciate and understand the innueiice of geography upon production and consump- 
tion of goods 

understand the nature of industrial processes and the implications of dynamic regional 
differences in industrialization 

undersiand the iinjnirtance (il' natural resources 

develop an interest in the consen'ation of natural resources 

read. inuMpret. and use basic nuips, charts and other similar geographic materials 

recognize and understand basic reasons for the economic interdependence of nations 
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Course Content 

The teacher will riiui it desirable to eiiiphasiz»: instructional units which are currently 
receiving greater attention in the world because ofeconoinic or related problems. In general, 
the Ibllowing is a suggested guideline: 

Fundamentals of Geography 

Special Vocabulary 
Interpretation of Maps 

The Globe - Parallels, Meridians, Time Zones 

Flat and Special Infonnation Maps - Kinds and Uses 

Unit on Connecticut 

Physiographic Factors 
Fconomie Activities 
Current Economy 

Climatic Regions ol* the World 

ImportaJice of Climate 

Relation to Man's Economic Activities 

Relation to Natural Vegetation, Animal Life, Soils 

Man's Relation to Soil and Its Inlluence on Occupations 

Origin of Soil 
Kinds and Uses 
Condensation 

Man\s Use of Minerals and Mineral Classification 

The Inlluence of Laiulfonns on Man's Activities 

Plains 
Plateaus 
Mountains 
Hills 

Fconomic Importance of Power 
Coal 

Petroleum 
Natural (las 

EKLC 
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Water 

Nuclear 

Solar 

Manufacturing - Economic Factors 
Market 

Raw Materials 

Labor 

Power 

Transportation 

Transportation 

Land 

Water 

Air 

Trade Centers and Development 

Methods of Instruction 
Methods of instruction may include 

The Lecture • combined with skillful use of audio visuals, maps, charts, student displays, 
photoiiraphs, and other devices which will improve the effectiveness of presentation 

Problem/Project - involves definite problems or projects to be completed. Consideration 
must be given to student research ability and the amount and type of reference material 
available 

Topic Outline - follows an outline prepared by the teacher 

Class Discussion results from readinLi and problem activities of students 

Research. Correlated Readinii, Term Papers followed h> {vrescntation and discussion 
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Evaluation 

Students may be evaluated by periodic objective tests. Also student participation and 
contribution in class discussions, research activities, projects, special reports, workbook as- 
signments, and bulletin board preparation may be evaluated by the teacher. 

Student research projects based upon geographic and economic implications of the fol- 
lowing topics may be included: 

Agri-busiiiess Products 

Extractive Industries (Fish, Forests, Fuels, Minerals) 
State, General Region, Country 
Utilities 
Transportation 
Manufacturing 
• Population Patterns 
Topography and/or Climate 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION 



Introduction 

This course is designed to help the student in his decision making regarding his personal 
finances. The course is a practical approach to acquiring, saving, and spending money. 

Other titles used for this course are Consumer Economics, Consumer Concerns, Basic 
Consumer Problems, Dollar Power, and Consumer Studies. 

According to the President's Committee on Consumer Interests (see bibliography) con- 
sumer education is the preparation of the individual in skills, concepts and understandings 
that are required for everyday living to achieve, within the framework of his own values, 
maximum satislaction and utilization of his resources. 

Consumer education seeks to help each person; 

Understaiui his own value system. 

Develop sound decision-making procedures based on his own values, 

Evakiatc alternatives in the marketplace in order to become a skillful buyer of the 
goods and sei*v'iccs he will need. 

Understand his rights and responsibilities as a con.sunicr in our society. 
Fulfill his role in directing a five enterprise system. 

The following concept units cover the important areas in which students will function 
as consumers and citizens: 

Consumer Planning and Decision Making 

Financial Security 

Social Living 

Banking iiiid Government 

In the consumer education classroom, however, variations among students and differinij 
communities will largely determine to what degree objectives can he achieved. The clinracte^- 
istics of students will iilso determine to a large extent, the teaching techniques to be employed, 
the approach to the subject, and the de-Jcc of emphasis to he placed ,.uch conicnt area. 

Consumer cducati(^n may he presented in various ways. It can be offered as a full year 
course, a one semester course, an integrated course, or as a series of mini courses. Unit con- 
lent selection can be iiiaJc by the individual teacher and also by teacher/student gro.. p selec- 
tion. Approach can be through the individual teacher, by team teaching, an interdisciplinary 
approach, or through independent study. Consumer education can be handled by age group 
presentation or by subject area and can be offered to all grade levels. 
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Whatever the approach, emphasis should be on the use of knowledge gaii<?d and the 
development of skills to help all students make the kinds of decisions which will help them 
to participate elTectively in the marketplace and financial world in order to obtain maximum 
benefits and satisfaction from resources. 

Student progress can be continually measured through the use of unit quizzes, classroom 
participation, and projects which will be assigned according to the interest and ability of the 
student involved. 

Consumer Education Objectives 

For units as indicated each student should be able to: 

Consumer Planning and Decision Making 

Demonstrate how consumer choices relate to personal values and goals, 

Detjrniine how different stages in the life cycle affect individual goals and as a result 
bring changes in spending patterns. 

Plan for efficient and satisfying use of money based on an awareness and understand- 
ing of personal values and goals as they relate to the use of resources, environment 
and life style. 

Formulate strategies which will assist in analyzing consumer problems. 
Identify and use reliable sources of consumer information. 

Understand the rights and responsibilities of the consumer and evaluate procedures 
for the presentation of ^!rit'\anc;:s. 

Financial Security 

Devise and follow through on a savings and investment program suited to personal 
needs. 

Identify ways, places and reasons to save and invest for different purposes. 

Determine personal goals, net worth liability and earning potential to deciJ/ :he 
amount anti type of insurance and define the areas of protection each provides to 
meet present and future needs. 



Consumer Purchasing 

Use knowledge gained of selling methods to make logical and intelligent choices in 
the marketplace and judge value and accuracy of various types of promotions, adver- 
tising, and sales in terms of objective standards. 

Detemiine and appraise the advantages of preplanning purchases and comparative 
shopping. 

Devise an outline of basic planning and buying principicLi which can be applied to the 
selection of major services and goods such as transportation and housing. 

Identify and explain the types, sources and costs of credit for different purposes as 
well as understand its effective use. 

Describe and understand the purposes of Federal and State laws that govern consum- 
er c!cdit. 

Understand how to establish credit. 
Social Living 

Analyze practices and preferences for spending non working time. 

Ffvaluate the cost factors of ^^'un time" in relation to the entire financial plan. 

Consider the alternatives forspending time and energy and the effect of such deci- 
sions on the ii:dividuaK the family, and the community. 

Ba"knig 

Open an individual checking account and understand how to write and endorse 
checks as well as keep accurate records. 

Hvaluat^: banks in relation to costs and sei*vices. 
Understand the role of banks and banking in the economic system. 
Government 

Develop an understanding and recognize the legal rights and responsibilities of the 
consumer. 
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Recognize agencies and forces at work to aid and protect the consumer. 

Understand the purposes and types of taxation and prepare those tax forms relevant 
to the individual. 

Course Content 
Consumer Planning and Decision Making 
Occupation, Income and Life Style 

Shaping the Future - Goals, Values and Economic Choices 
Financial Planning, Budgeting and Management of Money Resources 
Wise Buying 

Consumer Information Sources and Problems 
Money. Time and Energy as Resources" 
Rights and Responsibilities of the Consumer 

Financial Security 

Savings Institutions and Instruments 

Types of Investment. Media 

Life. Health and Social Insurance 

Annuities, Pensions and Retirement 

Education and Jobs 

Estate and Retirement Planning 

Laws Providing Protection 

Consumer Purchasing 

Transportation 
Price Comparison 
Leisure-time Merchandise 

Home Buying - Food, Drugs. Cosmetics, Clothing. Furnishings, Health Care 
Living Space 

The Art of Shopping - Ways of Buying 
Advertising and Other Buyer Aids 
Deceptive Practices 
Establishing and Building Credit 
Sources and Use of Consumer Credit 
Contracts, Warrantees and (luarantees 
Consumer Credit Legislation 
Agencies to Aid Credit Users 

o 
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Social Living 

Choices and Costs of Leisure-time Activity 
Time and Its Use 

Health, Physical Fitness, Life Style 
Financial Budgeting for Recreation and Leisure 
The Recreation Dollar in the Economy 

Banking 

Checking Accounts and Services 
What Banks Offer 
How Banks Operate 
Laws Governing the Banking Industry 
Shopping for Money 

Labor, Management and Government 

Organization and Services 
Local, State and Federal Taxation 
Consumer Protection Agencies 
Economy and the Consumer 
Environm,.cnt and the Consumer 
Government Control 

Inllation, Currency and the Money Market • •^••-fr 

Laws for the Consumer 

Methods of Instruction 
The following methods of instruction may be appropriate: 

Games and Simulations 
Role Playing 

Classroom TV Productions 
Dramatic Presentations 
Individualized Instruction 
Student Oral Reports 
Individual Projects 

Materials of Instruction 

In addition to the texts and materials given in the bibliography the following materials 
will be of value if they are up-to-date and reflect the latest trends and developments: 



LecUire 

Group Discussion 
Case Study Method 
Guest Speakers 
Panel Discussion 
Student-led Classes 
Group Research 
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Films 
Cassettes • 
Kits 

Workbooks 
Newspapers 
Reference Books 



Film Strips 
Flow Charts 
Community Resources 
Magazines • 
Pamphlets 

Student-prepared Displays 
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ECONOMICS 
Introduction 

Economics affects all citizens because tiiey make frequent decisions on economic mat- 
ters. Economic competence is essential for individuals to function as good citizens. Econom- 
ics is that body of knowledge that deals with the way a society organizes irself to solve the 
universal problem of unlimited wants and scarcity of resources. This course is recommended 
for the general education of all students and is particularly appropriate for those students 
thinking of careers in such fields as finance, business administration, accounting, banking, 
political science, law, and marketing. 

Economics is concerned with the way society responds to several questions such as: 
What shall be produced with the available resources and how will it be produced? How much 
shall be produced, for whom, and how will the values of society be aL'commodated in the 
economic system? 

This course is recommended for all students in either the eleventh or twelfth grades. The 
puri:)Ose of Economics is to develop functional economic literacy rather than to develop econ- 
omists. The course is generally designed as a one-semester course, however an economics course 
may be designed to meet particular needs and extended to a full year. No prerequisites are 
required. 

Specific Objectives 

The student should be able to: 

display effectively the ability analyze economic problems through sound logical rea- 
soning and critical expression on current economic issues and problems 

explain the imporuince of the individual as a citizen in the American economic ,systeni 

demonstrate an understanding of economic decision making on a local, national, and 
international level 

use tools of economic analysis as they relate to dcjision making 

demonstri,te an awareness of economic resources, and explain how the economy has 
changed, and give some of the reasons for this change 

demonstrate the ability to appraise, interprcL and describe basic economic theories 
and concepts as they relate to: 

scarcity of resources 
economic growth and stability 
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the market system in a private enterprise economy 
supply and demand 

the role orgovernmenr» labor, and the consumer in a market-oriented socii^ty 

contrast the way economic systems of other countries are organized and operate in 
solving the basic economic problems in allocating scarce resources 

display a basic economic vocabulary and demonstrate an understanding of the more 
common economic terms used 

demonstrate an awareness of the inter-relationship that exists between va;-..- sectors 
of the total economy 

General ObjvctKes 

Develop in the student: 
• motivation to pursue independent study in econt^rmos 

a realization that solutions to economic problen*iS must be developed in terms of goals 
and values, and that these differ with individuals and groups 

a realization that there is seldom any one and only "correct'' solution to an economic 
probl in 

Course Content 

The course content will be intlucnced by the ability levels and backgrounds of the stu- 
dents. The teacher's own background, trailing, and enthusicism for the subject, and the re- 
sourcefulness and ability with wliicli the teaclirr can apply the best methods of instruction, will 
also inlluence the conte^■^ \ general suggested coverage should include: 

The American E( ...nomic System 

The Role of the i Jual and (-^wernment 

The Relationship between Production and Income 

Government Controls, Competition, and Monopoly 

Income Distribution (wages, rent and interest) 

Money, Credit, and Banking 

Ciovernment Revenue and Hxpenditures 

Method,s of instruction 



Teaching methods may include: 
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Simulation games available from several sources including the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, New York, NY 10036 

Vocabulary games wliich develop better understanding of economic terms 

Role playing (an example would be bbor-management arbitration session) 

Bulletin boards in which the teacher helps the student to illustrate effectively an eco- 
nomic concept or principle 

Debates (examples might inchide: unemployment vs automation, income tax vs sales 
taxes) adequate resource materials need to be made available to allow for ample re- 
search of the topics 

Newspaper, magazine, and graphic displays, posters and charts that are adequately ex- 
plained and changed frequently 

Numerous tried and effective ideas for presenting economic concepts to students of 
high school age can be located in published repons entitled ''Economic Education 
Experiences of Enterprising Teachers;^ The Calvin K, Kaznnjian Economics Founda- 
tion, Inc., P.O. Box 452, Wilton. CT 06897, associ:i^yJ with the Joint Council Eco- 
nomic Education 

Speakers representing labor, munagemtnt, governnicp:. banking, agriculture, consumer 
groups.and others. The presentation of coiUi utalanccd viewpoints is most important 

Class trips to view nearby industries, governmeni agencies, and organization.s that relate 
to the topics being cli.scussed - careful advanced planiiing :md follow-up arc es^0J lial 

Numerous .simulatio!) :md vocabulary games ar. ivaiial-c. A leachtr should evaluate 
carefully in advance, whether these games will fit into the classroom learning cicilvities 

Community Resour^ ; 

Utilizing the local community should be an important aspect for the objectives of the 
course. A study of local firms will help students obtain a clearer understanding of economic 
principles. 

Useful publications relating to the use of conmumity resources inclrKie: 

r cac/icr's Ctticic to the Use of Conununity Resources in Ecoiunnic Ecluccitiou WiUit ' 
Council on Economic Education. 

//o\v t-o Utilize Coinnmnity Resources. National Council for Social Studies. 
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Economics of the Conununity, Scott. Fbivsman and Co, 

Methods commonly used by experienced economics teachers include: 

Discussion and analysis of published reports of the state, city, or town, showing the 
organizati(Mi, financial structure, receipts and expenditures and other related topics. 

Discussion and analysis of other publications which explain the various departments 
and commissions within a community which provide economic statistics. 

Measurement and Evaluation 

In preparing tests for Economics, the teacher should take care to include only those 
items which cover the subject matter which has been taught. Because a test should fit a spe- 
citlc course oi' study or a given part of that course, every effort should be made to develop 
a test which will measure and evaluate the attainment of course objectives. The teacher with 
a clear understanding of the kinds of learning to be developed through the course will have 
the most success in the development and administuilion of testing program. Tests should be 
designed to determine the extent to which the learner has achieved the course objectives. 

Because economics, as taught on the secondai^ level, is non vocational in nature, the 
measurement of understanding of concepts is most imi^ortant. The teacher should be more 
concerned with measuring the application of learnings than with measurement of knowledge 
of facts. Many commercial tests are available from publishers tctassist the teacher. However, 
most of these tests stress measurement of facts recalled. The economics teacher should pre- 
pare tests to measure basic economic principles and concepts learned by the students. Only 
through preparing, trying, and evaluating will a teacher be able to determine how good each 
test actually is in his program of testing and evaluation. 
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BUSINESS LAW 



Introduciljn 

A law course serves the two-fold purpose of meetini: die demands of both the general 
and vocational education of the student. The former is achieved through providing the stu- 
dent with the opportunityto develop an understanding of rights and obligations in meeting 
the legal demands of society. The vocational aspects include education about careers in law 
(lawyer, legal secretary, court clerk, paralegal professional) and about basic legal information 
which is significant for persons who work in business or office occupations. 
The course is usually recommended for the eleventh or twelfth grade. 
In most Connecticut high schools, the course title is Business Law, However, ether 
course titles such as Law I, Law IL Teenage Law, Legal Concepts. Principles of Law are also 
used. These latter cities may have a more 2:eneral appeal to high school students and for that 
reason arc probably preferable. 

Specific Objectives 
Among the objectives of the law course arc: 

The students will become aware of and develop a basic understanding of their legal 
rights and obligations as citizens, consumers, and workers within the social structure. 

The students will develop a basic understanding of and be able to analyze their roles as 
citizens and will be able to identify laws that will meet the changing needs of society. 

The students will gain a basic understanding of the locaL state, and federal court system. 

The students will be able to identify both federal and state agencies and laws that pro- 
vide protection for the consumer's interest an.i concerns. 

The students will develop an understanding of the important !aw«; which affect them as 
residents of the state of Connecticut, 

The students will develop an understanding of and be able to discuss the expanding role 
of. the minor in society. 

The students will be able to distinguish between criminal and civil laws. 

The students will become .:ware of vocational opportunities thut may be open to them 
in the legal field. 
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Course Content 

Meaning and Development of Law 

What is Law 
Development of Law 

Roman 

Civil 

Constitutional 
Administrative 
Statutes 
Ordinances 
The Individual and the Law 

Legal Systems 

Federal 

State (emphasis on Connecticut) 
Courts 

Federal 

State 

Local 
Criminal Law 
Civil Law 

Administrative Law 

Contracts 

Nature of Contracts 
Classification 

Void and Voidable Agreements 

Flements 

Mutual Assent 
Competency- 
Consideration 
Legal Agreement 
Legal Form 

Assignment of Rights 

Termination 

Rights of the Injured Party 



Bailments 



Nature of Bailments 
Classification of Bailments 
Rights and Duties of Parties 
Tennination 

Employment 

Nature of Employment Contracts 
Rights and Duties of Parties 
Government Regulation 
Social Legislation 

Workmen's Compensation 

Unemployment ComptMisation 

OASDI 
Nature of Unions 

Collective Bargaining 

Types of Union Security Provisions 

NLRB 

Debtor-Creditor 

Secured and Unsecured Debts 
Rights and Duties of Parties 
Related Commercial Paper 

Checks (all forms) 

Promissory Notes 

Drafts 

Credit Cards 

Money Orders 
Lending Institutions 
Government Regulations 

Sales 

Nature of Sales Contracts 
Types of Sales 
Warranties 
Title 

Governmental Regulation 
Rights of Injured Party 
Termination 
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Insurance 

Nature of Insu ran jc 
Insurance Contracts 
Types of Insurance. 
Governmental Regulation 
Temiination 

Property 

Real and Personal Property . 
Fonr.s of Ownership 
Rights and Duties of Parties 
Transfer of Property 
Landlord-Tenant Relationship 
Governmental Regulation 
Wills and lntestacy 

Business Organizations 

Types 

Sole Proprietorship 

Partnership 

Corporations 

Cooperatives 

Governmental Enterprise 
Rights and Duties of Owners 

Current Topics of Special Interest 

Law and the Teenager 
Law and the Family 
Women and the Law 
Consumer Law 
Privacy and the Law 
Careers in Law 

Methods of Instruction 
The following methods of instruction may be employed 
Lecture 



Group Discussion 
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Case Problem Analysis 
Mock Trial 

Field Trip (Courtroom, Lawyer's Office) 

Guest Speakers (Lawyers, Insurance Agents, Stockbrokers, Government 
Agents, Judges) 

Teaching Materials 

Various teaching media may be employed in business law classes. Among these media 
are: films, transparencies, slides, filmstrips, cassettes, flow charts, and bulletin boards. 

Evaluation 

Student achievement may be evaluated through the use of: 
Objective and Subjective Tests 
Case Study Analysis (homework and tests) 
Oral and Written Reports 
Group Discussion Seminars 
Special Projects 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
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Introduction 

This course is intemled to provide both vocational and general education, it is designed 
to develop an understanding of wliat are the major considerations in establishing and oper- 
.\titing a business and to enable the student to gather and evaluate data pertinent thereto. The 
major content of the eouise is in the areas of production, mar'Keting, personnel, finance, ac- 
counting, and the environment of business. Emphasis is on identifying and analyzing man- 
agement problems. Thus, the course is designed to appeal to those students who feel they 
might be interested in some day owning and/or managing a business. Also, it appeals to those 
students who would like an introduction to the management aspect of business with the view 
to talcing advanced work in business at a college or university. 

Business Principles and Management is often offered under such course titles as Business 
Management, Business Principles, Advanced Business Principles, and Business Organization 
and Practice, it is usually a half-year course offered in Grade 1 1 or 1 2. There is usually no 
prerequisite. 

In addition to being offered as a separate course, content from Business Principles and 
Management may be incorporated in vocational office education courses such as Office Pro- 
cedures and in such courses as Business Law and Economies. 



. Objectives 

At the conclusion of the course, the student should have: v . 

an understanding of how economic activity is organized in the United States 

an appreciat.un of the role of business management and a knowledge of its functions 

knowledge of what are common problems in business management and effective way 
of dealing with tl;ese problems 

an appreciation and understanding of the inter-relatedness of funotions within organ! 
zatidns 



knowledge of basic proceiluies foilowevi in the organization and management of i 
business 

understanding of and the ability to use the terminology of business management 
understanding of career opportunities in management 
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Course Content 

The subject matter taught in the Business Principles course is designed not only to give 
students an oveiview of the management process, but to enable them to look into specific 
aspects of that process. The course includes the foljlpwing areas of 5tudy: 

' Economics of American Business 

Forms of Business Organization and Ownership 

Financing a Business 

Production and its Management 

Marketing the Product or Service 

Purchasing Policies and Inventory Control 

Internal Financial Management (Accounting Records, Budgeting, Cost Control, 
Taxes, etc.) 

Selection and^ Management of Personnel 
Credit Management 

Providing the facilities for Business Operation 
Office. Store, or Plant Location and Layout 
Equipment and Supplies 
Shipping and Transportation 

Government and Business Relations 

Careers in Business 

Methods and Materials of Instruction 

In general, teaching niethods and evaluation techniques lor Business Principles are those 
which are suitable for liconomics and other social business courses. It is especially important 
in the Business Management course to provide extensively for active student participation, 
particularly in problem-solving activities. It is also important to make wide use of business 
periodicals and other current events materials. 
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Learning activities which are especially appropriate include role playing, case problem 
analysis, and games and simulation. ^ 

Periodicals which may be of interest for Business Principles and Management include : 
Time, Newsweek, t/,5. News and World Repy^ri, Business Week, Fortune Magazine, Magazine 
Review, and Nation's Business, Other references of interest are included in the bibliography 
of this handbook. 



For a description of methods and a bibliography see: Daughtrey, Anne Scott. Methods of 
Basic Business and Economic Education, Second Edition. Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1974. 
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SECTION VI 
Part 2 

COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE/BUSINESS & OFFICE EDUCATION 

Philosophy 
Guidelines 
Forms 
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CWE/BOE PHILOSOPHY 

Cooperative Work Experience - Business and OtYicc Kdiiealion is a program for business 
stiulenis who through a cooperative arrangement between the school and the employer receive 
academic and related instruction in school and apply skills learned in related, on-the-job train- 
ing in the business otTicc. 

The CWti/BOL Program recognizes the benefits to students, school, business, commun- 
ity, and parents that can be obtained by participation in the program. 

The program provides the students with the opportunity to share in the shaping of 
their future. The student will be placed at a training station compatible with career inter- 
ests and skills. In this position the student will gain self-responsibility, self-confidence, good 
working habits, and a knowledge of the occupational world and the connection between edu- 
cation and job succes.s, 

THI-: BLSIM-SS.VIAN GAINS BY - 

i-ffcctive retention of graduating students, already trained. 

Being able to add part-time office workers with sujiei^ision, 

" I'imploying workers in a learning situation while they are at an age where they learn 
more rapitljy and readily, 

- Helloing create a pool of experienced office workers for the community. 

- Having instruction by the school related to the job i)roblems, 

- Regularly eviluating employees, 
rZ--;" t^»c*i.ting a look at the schools in action, 

THH SCHOOL AND COORDINATOR GAIN BY 

- Continuously adjusting curriculum and teacliing to meet the changing demands of 
current business and society as a whole, 

- Having good public relations through constant contact with business, 

- Providing to students facilities and eiiuipment oTbusiness not possible in school,' 

- Providing outlet to present school needs to the public. 
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- Providing for individual differeiices through built-in feature of the cooperative 
program, 

- Creating more interest and increasing holding power of school. 

- Increasing the testing, supervision, and analysis toward vocational choice of student. 

- Receiving studied observations and comments of advisory groups, 

- Keeping classroom instruction modern in business as it happens, 
THE STUDENT GAINS BY - 

- Aiding self-guidance towards better vocational choice, reducing later job separations, 

- Putting skills to work on the job and preparing for the permanent job NOW, 

- Learning to work and get along with others. 

- iVIotivating in-class learning. 

" Financial self-help built into his program. 

Additional components of an effective program are involvement of the student in a 
vocational youth group, anil the awareness by the student^s parents of the student^s career 
objective, instructional program, and youth group activities. 
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CRITERIA FOR ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM (CWE-BOE) 

MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 

Administrative Approval of the Program Should be Secured 

Tht* program should liave the approval of the administration regarding the essential 
phases of the program, such as objectives, student-learner recruitment and selection, 
class scheduling, school credit for the two phases of the program, criteria for selecting 
training stations, public relations and promotion, responsibilities and duties of the 
teacher-coordinator, provision of adequate physical facilities and equipinent, evalua- 
tion of program, etc. 

A Qualified Teacher-Coordinator Should Be Selected 

Tlio function of the teacher-coordinator is to organize and/or administer the CWE-BOE 
vrouram in the high school. The minimum qualifications of the teacher-coordinator in- 
clude a oachelofs degree from an approved four-year college or university, one year or 
the equivalent of actual experience in office work, and three years teaching experience 
in the business and office education field. It is highly desirable that the coordinator 
have a master's degree in business education. The CWE-BOE coordinator should be hired 
for an eleven month year. 

An Advisory Committee Should be Appointed 

The purpose of this committee is to serv^e in an advisory capacity to the school admin- 
istration and the teacher-coordinator. It should represent all those concerned with or 
who participate in the program - school, students, parents, and businessmen. 

Adequate Classroom Facilities and In.s.tructional Materials Should be Provided 

Functionally designed classroom space and furniture should be provided which will 
accommodate both group instruction and committee activities. Also space should be 
provided for individual conferences beiwe. n student and teacher-coordinator. Modern 
office machines and equipment should he provided and kept in excellent operating 
condition. Specialized instructional materials and teaching aids requisite to the achieve- 
ment of vocational competency should be made available. 

Training Stations Should be Carefully Selected 

Training stations must provide supervised learning activities that will prepare students 
for stated career objectives. The training station supervisor musv accept the basic phil- ■ 
osophy of a cooperative work experience program. 
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6, The Student-Learner Should Have an Expressed Career Objective 



The student is enrolled in the cooperative education program for the purpose of pre- 
paring for a specific occupation or a cluster of office occupations: The student is a 
learner in a realistic office training situation at the same time a student in a related in- 
school class. The student must declare a specific career objective. 

7. A Step"by-Step Trahiing Plan Should be Prepared 



This is a written plan indicating the knowledges, skills, and attitudes to be learned by 
the student at his specific training station and in the school's related class. It sets forth 
the job description, the areas of experience and training, as well as the planned learning 
outcomes. The plan is prepared cooperatively by the teacher-coordinator, the employer, 
and the student-learner. 

8. A Specialized Curriculum Should be Set Up and Followed 

An approved business and office education curriculum or curriculums (stenographic, 
clerical, accounting, or business management) should be set up con.sisting of a planned 
schedule of courses desiuned to provide the learning experiences whiel:- will ensure vo- 
cational competency at the end of the training program. Each student must seleci a 
curriculum in accordance with his aptitudes and interests. 

Effective On-the-Job Supervision Should be Provided 

The training which the student-learncr-receivcs on the job is a key factor in vocational 
competency. An experienced office supervisor who undcrstaiuls the philosopliy of co- 
operative work experience should be appointed to work harmoniously with the teacher- 
coordinator in directing the learning experiences of the student according to the step- 
by-step training pitm. The student shall be paid ;it the prevailing rate for beginning 
workers in the occupation for which he is being trained, 

0. Systematic and Complotc Program Record.s Should be Kept 

The tcjcher-coordinator must maintain a well-organi/ed system of records for keeping 
information on students, training stations, and follow-up studies of graduates. An effi- 
cient filing system should be dcvciopcd for cataloging and storing correspondence, 
library reference niateriaLs. duplicated instructional materials, research studies, juofcs- 
sional publications, and :hc like. 

I Rc(iuisite Coordination Time Should be Provided 

Th.c coordinator should have adeciuatc time to administer cfliciently the total coopera- 
tive experience program. This shoukHncludc sufficient time in the daily \v,;rk load for ■ 
related classro(>m instruction and coordination aeiivitics outside the classroom. Consid- 
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oration sliould be given to the number of training stations to be visited and their geo- 
graphical distribution as well as such functions as recruitment of new training stations, 
public relations, in the business community, home visitation, etc, 

1 2, A Dynamic Youth Organization Should be Maintained 

Extracurricular activities, wliich contribute directly to the acliie\ emcnt of the vocational 
objectives of the cooperative work experience program should be provided. These exper- 
iences may be provided through the existing FBLA club or other appropriate youth 
organizations. CVV1£/B0E students shoiikl be encouraged to participate in the youth 
group. 

B. PROGRAM CRITERIA 

1. Requirements for Program Operation 

A. CWE-BOE is offered as a one-year course in the senior year for v/hich it is rec- 
ominciulcd that full credit for satisfactory work on the job and full credit for 
class-related instruction be given. 

B. Instruction shall be devoted to developing occupational intelligence, mastery of 
specified job skills, and related training as facilities, time, and scheduling permit. 

C. Instruction on selected business macliiiies is an integral pari of the in.structional 
program. 

V 

I). Class si/.e will be limited to some extent by the machines available since a rota- 
lion schedule provides the best ujc mis for deriving maximum benefit from the 
machines selected. 

I:. It is recommended that each related Vocational Office Training Class have a 
maximum enrollment of 1 2. The coordinator should be responsible for no more 
than 3 related vocational office training classes with work experience supervi- 
sion not lO exceed 36 students. 

1-, A full-time program is one in which the coordinator devotes full lime to respon- 
sibilities neccssai7 in carrying out a Cooperative Work Hxperleiice Program in 
Business and Office Education. 

1. Coordinator's schedule should permit same released lime from school as 
studenls to provide on-the-job supervision and coordination, etc, 

2. Assigned classes, including related vocational office training, do not exceed 
three, at lea.st one-half the regular day is devoted to coordination responsi- 
bilities, 

EKLC 
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3. Released time tVom school while school is in session may be for 2-4 horns 
daily .or 15-20 hours per week - in conformity with state. Federal and local 
labor laws, and in a manner not resulting in exploitation of the student h ;irn- 
er for private gain. 



II. Sample Daily Schedule of FuH-Time Coordinator 



Period 



Class 



Pds/-.vk 



Max. No. Students 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Related Vocational Office Training 
Related Vocational Office Training 
Related Vocation:il Office Training 
Preparation 
Coordination- 
Coord ination- 
Coordination- 



5 



5 
S 
5 



36 



12 
12 
12 



III. Major Coordination Responsibilities 

Time provided for coordination activities shah be considered an integral part of the 
coordinator's schedule. Some of the activities of a coordinator include: 

a. Joint development (with employer) of a written truinii ig plan similar to sample 
attached. 

b. Completion of cooperative vocational training agreements similar to sample attached. 

c. Conferences with prospective employers, prospective students, students, administra- 
tors, advisory groups, and students seeking employment information. 

d. Coordiniiti'Mi visits to work-training stations. 

e. Checking individual student^ records and working with (.uidancc Department to 
de (ermine special -aptitudes and abilities prior to placement on part-time job. 

f. C()nduciing cciuipmcnr suitcvs. 

g. Conducting employment sur\'eys. 

h. Preparation of job analyses. 

i. Continuous follow-up of graduates (CWI>BC)i:). 

j. Preparation of informative materials concerning ihc program. 
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k. Maintenance of stii Jent personnel records ( results and progress of work-training 
experience), 

I. Development and preparation of functional training materials needed for CWH- 
BOE students. 

Participation of Non-Profit Private Schools 

Provision for allowing non-profit private school saulents in the community to partici- 
pate in the CWH-BOE program in the local pi;blic high school is highly desirable. 
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COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
in BUSINESS and OFFICE EDUCATION 



Cooperative Agreement for Traifiing 



-Will LMiiploy. 



FOR THE PURPOSE OF GAINING PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE AND EXI^ERIENCE IN 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS. THIS TRAINING WILL BE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE GEN- 
ERAL TRAINING OUTLINE AND THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: 

1. TlR> stiiclLMit While in traininj: shall be dccmal a studait-lcarncr and shall progress 
from job to job in order to gain experience in all phases of the operations and duties r^/- 
aciiieve proficiency on one specialized oft'ice position. 

:. The training employer will provide not less than three hours of employment per day 
when .school is in .session. H.xtcnsion of hours may be provided by mutual agreement with 
school officiaLs. 

3. The public schools will providc-iiistruction in the occupational and related subjects. 

4. A wage comparable to the training status of the trainee will be paid by the employ- 
in- agency, according to the state minimum wage law. 

5. The trainee will adiiere to all rules and regulations of the employing agency, and 
make every effort to report tor work promptly. 

6. I f for any reason the eiiiployer can no longer employ the trainee, arrangomen'.s will 
be made with the school coordinator to remove the trainee. 

It is requested that the employer notify the coordinator ///////a/w/c/i if it appears that 
the trainee is having difficulty adjusting to the job and/or fails to live up to the rei|uirements. 

Tile employer may discharge the trainee for just cause, however, tlie coord niator re- 
quests consultation with tiie employer hcforchaiul. 

N'o student may terminate his work without the knowledge and consent of the coor- 
dinator. 

7. The student will receive one credit toward gradu^'iion if he has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the employment training. Termi^iation by .lie student withcnit approval shall result 
in the forfeiture of credit. 



CWI-:P Coordinator i;ni|)loyer 

a rent 



Student i>. 



Date 
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BUSINESS & OFFICE EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

Student Evaluation 



Name of Student 



Name of Evaluator. 



Empioying Firm. 



Report is due baek, 



Please read earefully the explanation of points to be considered in evaluating each of the 
qualities listed below and check the appropriate response. 



Cooperation ability to get along with otiiers: 

1. Cooperates willingly with others 

2. Usually gets along with others 

3. Has difficulty getting along with 

others 

Initiative. - tendency to go ahead: 

1 . Resourceful: does extra work 

2. Does routine average work 

3. Takes little initiative 

Altitude toward constructive criticism: 

1, (1lange^ work habits willingly 

2. TricN hjrder after criticism 
- 3. I*a\^ little attention to criticism 

( (>urte>\ 

I . Very courteous and considerate 

2. Usually polite and considerate 

3. Sometimes lacks tact 



Knowledge of Job: 

1. Works independently 

2. Needs some supervision 

3. Needs constant supervision 



Accuracy of Work: 

1. High quality of work 

— : — 2. Average work 

3. f-requently makes errors 

Productivity 

1. High work production 

2. Work generally satisfactory 

3. Slower than average output 

Ailaptability 

1. Adjusts readily 

2. /idjusts after mucli discussion 

3. Cannot adjust to changing 

situations 



Nlil-DS 1-URTH1:R INSTRUCTION IN ARliA OF: typewriting: filing: arithme- 

tic skills: use ()f telephone: offset machine: spirit duplicator: mimeograph: 

tidding machines: calculating machines: transcribing machines: handwriting: 

other: 

ADDITIONAL COMMl-NTS: 

Nun^bcr of days absent from job from to • 



DAYS 



1 0 :) 
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COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE - BUSINESS OFFICE EDUCATION 

APPLICATION 

Date 



Home Room. 



H.R. Teacher 



Name 



Dale or Birth 



(last) 



(first) 



Address 

(number and street) 
Name of Parent or Guardian 



-Phone Number. 



Father's Plaee of Employment _ 
Moiher\ Place of Kmploymenl _ 
Year of graduation • 



Do you have transportation? 



What are your plans rollowing graduation? (check one) 

l-urlher education? What type? 

limployment? What kind ofjob? 

OWicv: _ Please specily 



Bl'S!N!:SS C OURSi-S TAKHN AND CiRADHS RtiClilVHD 

< 1.^ : (^.rade (4) 

(-) ■ (irade (5) 

i .) - G rade ( 6 ) 



Do you have a Job? (circle one) yes - no - if yes. what do you do? 
K)li AT 



Add IV ss 



Sukny per hour 



Supen'isor's name 
I lours 



IM<I.VI()l S Wf)RK 1 XIM;RlKNCIi (Any Type) (job. address, duties) 
( I) 



Age 



-Grade. 
-Grade 
-(^rade . 



liliLOW PLI ASI'. WRITI. A HRWil STATI-MliNT 01- WIIV YOU ARi: APPLYING l-QR 

nil c'()OPi:RATivi: work i:xpi:rii:nci: BUSiNiissoi Pic i- i:i)ligation program. 
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SECTION VI 
Parts 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SUBJECT AREA 

Distributive Education I 
Distributive Educatioii II 
Salesmanship 

Retailin^^ 
Advertising 
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COMMITTEE 
for the 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AREA 

Donald Murino* 

New Britain High School. New Britain 
Carolyn Galligan 

Ncwington High School. Nc>vington 
Nancy Grassilli 

Manchester High School. Manchester 

Thomas Hennann 

Wolcott High School. Wolcott 

Bessie Matsikas 

Hartford Public High School. Hartford 
Leo Riley 

Watcrtown High School. Watertown 
Diane Ross 

New London High School. New London 

Hdward Vulentukonis 
Danlniry High SchooL Danbury 

^Chairperson 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION - COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 

Introduction 

. Distributive Education is that pliase of vocational education that prepares students for 
careers in distribution and marketing - i.e . tlie retail, wholesale, and service occupations. In 
terms of dollar vohiniv of business, the number of employees, and number of establishments, 
the field of distribution is the largest economic activity in the United States. Among the types 
of jobs for which the distributive education program provides basic preparation are retairsaios 
clerk, cashier, stock clerk, salesperson, assistant departmeiit manager, assistant buyer, assist- 
ant credit manager, display assistant, advertising layout-^person. advertising assistant, and the 
like. For jobs such as these the high school program provides adequate training. For such 
more advanced positions as buyer, department manager, credit manager, advertising manager, 
food store manager, service station manager, sales manager, and the like, post-high school 
training and/or experience are required. 

Ordinarily, no speciiil prerequisite cowses are required of students enrolling in th.is are:i 
of study. The career objective of the student i,s the primary factor considered in the seleetion 
of students for the program. Also, to be considered in the student selection process is the 
likeliliood of student success in any of the areas of distribution. 

Some schools offer only individually identified courses dealing with the field of distri- 
.bution - sucii as Salesmanship. Advertising, and/or Merchandising. However, oilier schools 
in the state prepare studeiUs for work in the field of distribution hy offering a two-year pro- 
gram in distributive education beginning at the eleventh grade. Seven major areas of distri- 
bution are studied during the Iwo-year piogram. These include: personnel, selling, product 
information, sales promotion, merchandising, marketing process: organization and operation. 

Objectives of Distributive. Hducation ((ieiieral and Specific) 

in, general, the distriinilive education program in the high schot)! provides opportunity 
for the student to: 

1. explore the career possibilities in areas of marketing and merchandising of goods 
and services, nicluiling the wide range of job anil income levels 

2. appraise his individual aptitudes, iiileri-sis. and abilities in terms of potential employ- 
ment in a dislrilMitive oceupalion 

3. gain an understanding ol ilie imp(MlaiKe of dislrihiition anti how it functions to 
sei-\e the American frec-enlL'rprjsc s\ slem 

4. gain an understanding <M lunv ilisirihulion senes the eonsunier and the student's 
present -and future i*ole as a consumer 
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acquire The necessary knowledges, skills, and personal characteristics required in 
order to obtain a bciiinnin^ job in the Held of distribution 



obtain a basic background in the study ol' distribution and an understanding of the 
opportunities that are available for advanced study in this Held and the qualities 

needed to benefit I'rom those opportunities 

" \. 

possess an awareness of trends in distribution and the opportunities tor advance- 
ment in this area ot" work 

The distributive education program is designed to provide the student with specific 
knowledges, understandings, and abilities. Thus, upon completion of the distributive edu- 
cation program, the student 

1 , is able to demonstrate the social skills and understandings necessary to perlbrm at 
the job-entry level, particularly in relation to customers, and to co-workers 

2, understands the terminology used in the marketiniz occupations 

'3. is able to perlbrm arithmetic computations necessary to the occupation 

4. is able to complete accurately and rapidly the paperwork in connection with the 
sale of goods or seirices or other aspects of his joi^ 

5. demonstrates an ability to handle a sale effectively 

6. displays a proper attitude toward his Job, including responsibility and dependability 

7. demonstrates a desire to learn about the. firm in whieh he seeks a job. ineluding the 
firm's policies relative to customer sei*vicc. adjustments, employee relations, and job 
requirements 



possesses a knowledge of such aspects of distribution as advertising and display, and 
other sales promotioii techni(|ues. slockkeeping and mcrchanJisc handling, stock 
control, sales procedures and routine, buying and pricing practices, adjustnicnl pro- 
cedures, etc. 

demonstrates dress and grooming appropriate to the distributive occupations 

is able to communicate orally and in writing appropriate to the needs of the occu- 
pation 
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Course Content 

In order to meet the general and specific objectives cited, the students will study the 
following areas and units: 

Distributive Education I 

Marketing Process 

The importance of distribution to the economy 
' Channels of distribution 

Organization and Operation 

How distributive businesses assemble goods 

Kinds of distributive businesses 

How credit services the customer and the distributor 

Personnel 

Self analysis as a step toward the worid of work 

Developnicnt of personal characteristics for cmployability 

luiucation for distribution 

Planning occupational goals in* distribution 

Securing employment in distribution 

Km ploy men t orientation 

Development of goals for self-iinprovcment 

Selling I 

The cuslonierVs viewpoint in selling 
Kinds of eniploymcnt in distribution 
Sclf-seiTicc selling 

Product Information 

How products are packaged and tested to increase sales 
Product inlbrnialion for selling cITicienlly 

Sales Promotion 

flow distributive business promote sales through advertising and visual mercliandisin 
Using advertising as a selling aid 

Mereliaiidising (Including use of mathematics in the merchandising process) 
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Distributive Education II 



Markctiiiiz Process 

Distribution in a free economy 

Function of marketing .... .. 

Trends in distribution 

Organization and operation 

Stockkeeping on the selling lloor 

Sales supporting activities and customer services 

Kinds of consumer credit 

New practices and methods in consumer credit 

Personnel 

Progress reports and employer evaluations 
Human relations in business 
Job evaluation related to individual development 
Kducation for supervision 

Selling 

Blueprint for retail selling 

Sales demonstration selling 

Advanced selling techni(iues in specialized areas 

Sales presentations to groups 

Product Information 

Standards, grades, and labels 

Individual product information (durable goods) 

Sales promotion 

Window display 
Interior display 

Advertising layout and copywriting 
Marketing research project 
Display principles and techniques 

Merchandising 

Mathematics of merchandising 
Planning and stock control 

Merchandise security (store protection systems, theft, shoplifting, etc.) 
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Instructional Methods in DE ^ 

The distributive education teacher makes efficient use of the same basic teaching meth- 
ods as teachers of other subjects. Teacher-imparted information (lecture) is appropriate for 
introducing or elaboratiijig on specific topics. Group discussion enables the students to begin 
developing their communicative skills, so basic to the distributive occupations. Such ques- 
tions as "How much profit should a merchant expect to make on his investment?", "Is 
advertising really beneficial to the merchant? To the consumer?", and "How can a merchant 
increase sales in a slack season?" provide interesting and informative topics for class discus- 
sion. They may also be used for panel or round-table discussion. Sales demonstrations in 
which one student serves as a salesperson and another student serves as a prospect should 
clearly be used in the distributive education class. There are some fine films in the field of 
distribution that students will enjoy and profit from seeing. When studying advertising, a 
student should have the opportunity to prepare displays, display posters, and shadow boxes. 
Field trips to distributive businesses and interviews with sales and other personnel in dis- 
tributive occupations enrich the students' understanding of their field of work. Note: For 
specific suggestions as to teaching techniques sec appropriate section. 

Evaluation/Standards of Achievenient 

Evaluation of student achievement must be in terms of the accomplishment of the 
objectives set up for the course. Student knowledges and understandings can be evaluated 
to some extent through using tests covering the material that has been taught. But students' 
abilities and skills, such as ability to present effectively the characteristics and advantages of 
a product or to close a sale, can only be measured by observing the student in a sales dem- 
onstration. The extent to which a student is developing the personal and social qualities 
demanded of the distributive worker can be determined to some extent by how well the 
student works with his teacher and with fellow students in and outside of the classroom and 
in group situations. Through individual and group projects, the students' dependability and 
willingness to accept responsibility can be evaluated. In addition to the teacher\s evaluation, 
sometimes students are Oncouragcd to evaluate each other on selected chanicteristics. Per- 
haps the most efrective evaluation of student progress is that of the employer and the 
teacher-coordinator during and at the end of the student's cooperative work experience. 

Cooperative Work Experiences - An Essential Part of DE 

One of the most educational a.spects of the DH program is the cooperative work exper- 
ience. This is an instructional plan combining learning experiences gained through employ- 
ment in the business community and in-school instruction. The student is placed in a 
distributive job in the community, is paid for his work, and is supervised both by his employ- 
er and by the school's teacher-coordinator. Jobs which are provided by cooperating business 
firms are called training stations. The training agreement is a form prepared hy the teacher- 
coordinator together with the cooperating company to indicate the period oi training anJ 
the conditions of employment. The training plan indicates what is to be learned on tl.e job 
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and what is to be learned in the classroom as related instruction. Evaluation of the student 
in the performance of his job is by the employer and the teacher-coordinator. 

The cooperative work experience program has obvious advantages. Primarily, the stu- 
dent is given the opportunity to apply his classroom learning on the job and at the same time 
earn some income. Often, students who perfom; well are offered a job with the company 
upon completion of their distributive education program. There is the advantage to the com- 
pany in that it is hiring a person who already knows something about the company and its 
policies and who has had a try-out period of work. More complete information on this and 
other aspects of cooperative work experience as part of the distributive education program 
may be obtained from the references cited in the bibliography. 

Separate Distributive Courses as Distinguished from DE 

Some schools which do not olTcr a program labeled Distributive Education nonetheless 
offer their students some course work designed to introduce them to the area of distribution. 
Although the specific courses offered will vary, generally at least one of three courses arc 
found in the offerings: Salesmanship, Advertising, and Retailing/Merchandising. Brielly indi- 
cated are the objectives and course content of these courses: 

i 

Salesmanship 

The students who complete this course arc expected lo be able to: 

1. demonstrate effective selling techniques 

2. understand the underlying principles of selling 

3. know basic terminology of the sales world 

4. list key sources of product information 

5. display personal qualities of the effective salesperson 

6. indicate how to assist a customer to determine his product needs 

7. close and record rapidly and accurately a sale 

8. list and be able to explain the types of distributive outlets and sales occupations 
and their opportunities 

Units and/or topics connnonly taught in Salesmanship include such as the following 
Basics of selling 

Personal qualities for Store salesmanship 
Selling approaches 



Closing the sale 

Determining customer needs and wants 

Finding customers 

Handling customer objections . 

Product knowledge , 

The arithmetic of selling 

Recording the sale 

Selling as a career 

Retailing (or Merchandising) 
The student who completes this course is expected to be able to: 

1, understand the retail storis as a marketing institution 

2, know the characteristics of the retail business, including its special problems 
• 3, identify the careers and opportunities in retailing 

4. deal with buying to meet customers' wants 

5. know techniques of merchandise control (inchiding security) 

6. know effective retail management techniques 

7. know sources of supply of merchandise 

8. demonstrate effective techniques ol' retail selling 

Units and/or topics commonly taught in this course include such as the following: 

Retailing as an occupation ' 

The place of retailing in the distribution system 

The store - location, the building, and the ecjuipment 

Selecting and ordering merchandise to meet customer wants 

Receiving and handling merchandise (including security) 

Pricing and accounting for merchandise 

MerchiMidise control 

Retail personnel management 

Retail advertising and display 

Customer services ( including credit and adjustments) 
Retail insurance 

Organization for effective management (including store policies) 

Techniques of retail selling 

Fashion merchandising . 



Advertising 



The student who completes a course in advertising is expected to be able to: 

1. understand the contribution of advertising io the economy, to the seller, and to 
. the buyer 

2. know the careers and opportunities in advertising 

3. demonstrate or list advertising media and techniques and the advantages of each 

4. prepare advertising copy and/or illustrations 

5. demonstrate ability to prepare displays ' 

6. know how to evaluate the effectiveness of advertising and judge quality of adver- 
tising in accordance with advertising principles 

7. plan a sales promotion campaign for a product 

Units ancl/or topics commonly taught in this course include such as the following: 

Meaning :intl purpose of advertising 
Aiheriising in the economy 
Advertising for the large store: .he small store 
Trademarks, brand names, slogans, and labels 
Radio and television advertising 

■Newspaper and printed forms of advertising (including dia^ct mail) 
Sales promotion 

Comparative costs of advertising 

Oti. r forms of advertising (including outdoor, car card, etc.) 
Packaging as a fomi of advertising 
Advertising copy writing and art work 
The psychology of advertising 
Influencing customer buying decisions 
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SECTION VI 
Part4 

QUANTITATIVE SUBJECT AREA 



Business Mathematics 
Recordkeeping 
Accounting I 
Accounting II 

Data Processing Concepts 

Key Punch Training 
Computer Programming 
Computer Operations 
Computer Programming and Systems 
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COMMITTEES 
for the 
QUANTITATIVE AREAS 

DATA PROCESSING 

George Tatangelo* ^ . . 

Waterbury State Technical College, Waterbury . 

Russell Andrews 

Rockvillc High School, Rockville 
Paul T. Culton 

Penney High School, East Hartford 
Robert McPhail 

Norwich Free Academy, Norwich 
Carolyn Wcndrich 

Hamden New Haven Cooperative Educational Center, Hamden 
ACCOUNTING, BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, RECORDKEEPING 
Eniil Ostrowski* 

Manclicstcr hUgh School. Manchester 

Burton Christenscn 

South-Westcrn Publisliing Company 

Linda Clynier 

Windsor Locks High School, Windsor Locks 
John Doffck 

Ellington Higli School. Ellington 

Russell Harrington 

E.G. Smith Higli School. Storrs 

Bernard Rosen 

New Britain Higli Scliool, New Britain 
Joan Schramm 

Sumdd High School. SiilTicId 

Thomas Yacavonc 

Penney High School, liast Hartford 

•'Chairperson 
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BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
Introduction 

Business Mathematics, the study of mathematics as applied to practical business and 
personal problems, is a background subject essential to the achievement of proficiency in 
other areas of business study found in secondary school curricula. Knowledge of business 
mathematics may be found useful in recordkeeping and accounting, office and clerical 
occupations, distributive occupations, and for personal financial management The course 
is also of value for any student desiring a review of arithmetic fundamentals. 

Other titles used for this course in Connecticut are Business Arithmetic and Consumer 
Mathematics. The course is a two-semester course and can be taken in grades 9, 10> 1 1 or 
1 2. There should be no prerequisites for the course. 

The basic purposes of the course are to: ( 1) improve student ability in use of basic 
arithmetic processes and skills essential for business activities: (2) improve student ability 
to make wise decisions related to his function as a consumer, especially those decisions 
which must be based on arithmetic calculations; and (3) develop speed and accuracy in 
solving fundamental mathematical operations: addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. The course should aLso make provision to fulfill these purposes as they relate to 
the metric system. 

Business Mathematics Objectives 

Upon completion of a course in business mathematics students should be able to: 

perform the basic functions: addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, rapidly 
and accurately using integers, decimals, and ftactions ^ 

convert fractions to decimals, decimals to fractions, and fractions and decimals to per 
cents 

perform tlie mathematical computations necessary to maintain a checking account and 
prepare a bank reconciliation statement 

compute and interpret averages as used in practical consumer situations 

use common multiples (aliiiuot parts) in solving costs of purchases for various types 
of items 

compute discounts and/or rates of discounts when given necessary information for 
computation 

compute the amount of withholdings for income taxes, social security, and other 
purposes, from sample incomes and pertinent data 
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compute the assessed value of property for taxation when given the actual value and 
the assessment rate applied to the value of property when given the amount of the 
actual value and the amount of assessment 

compute the amount of property tax due on sample assessed values and at sample tax 
rates 

compute the cost of utilities (electricity, gas, water, telephone service) when given the 
rate of charge and the amount of usage 

C9mpute sales taxes, cost of automobile insurance, depreciation, operating costs in- 
volved in automobile or homo ownership, cost per mile in operating an automobile, 
interest on personal or business loans 

compare costs of rental, leasing, or ownership of various assets (home, automobile, 
equipment) 

compute and verify credit card charges and necessary payments for principal and interest 

use compound interest tables to compute the amount of an investment compounded at 
specific interest rates and time periods 

compute credit costs on revolving charge accounts 

interpret premium rates for medical/surgical insurance, compute annual costs, make 
comparisons between various policies in terms of costs and benefits 

interpret stock market transactions as reported in daily newspapers and make calcula- 
tions based on information reported 

make computations to compare -..awplc investments in stock, bond, insurance, and real 
estate markets 

Course Content 

The Fundamental Processes 

* Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication. Division 
Use of Aliquot Parts and Fractions 
Use of Decimals and Fractions 

Use of the English and Metric Systems ofWeights and Measures 
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. Personal Cash Records 

Cash Receipts and Payment Records 
Handling Records of Deposits and Checks 
Preparing Bank Reconciliation Statement. 

Buying and Selling 

Preparation of Sales Slips with Sales Tax 
Determine 

Unit Prices 

Large-Unit Prices 

Average Prices 
Buying Fractions of a Unit 
Purchases Involving Mixed Numbers 

Wages 

Straight and Overtime Wages 
Deductions from Wages 
Timecard Records 
Piecework Rate 

Commission 

Calculating Conimission 
Figuring Graduate Commissions 
Figuring Commission Rates and Sales 
Figuring Net Proceeds 

Borrowing Money 

Find Date of Maturity 
Find Time 
Find Interest 

I=PxRxT 

6%, 60-Day Method 
Find Rate of Interest 

Borrowing from Bank, Credit Union and otiicr Agencies 

Real Estate Mortgages 

Figuring Installment Payments and Ciiargcs 
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Savings and Investing 



Finding Interest and New Bank Balance 
Compound Interest 
Buying Life Insurance 
Investing in Bonds and Stocks 
Interpreting Stock Table 
Investing in Real Estate 

Home Expenses 

Figuring Ownership Costs 
Financing the Purchase of a Home 
Taxes 
Insurance 

Checking Utility Bills 
Shopping Wisely 

Transportation 

Owning an Automobile 
Calculating Annual Operating Costs 
Insuring the Automobile 
Travel Expenses and Records 
Shipping Goods 

Taxes 

Property Taxes 

Sales and Excise Taxes 

Social Security Taxes and Benefits 

Income Taxes 

Problems of the Small Business 

Financial Statements and Their Meaning 

Investment ^ ^ Earnings 

Payrolls 

Costs to Meet Social Responsibilities 
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Methods of Instruction 

The method of instruction to be employed will vary with the lesson objective to be 
attained. Instruction in the fundamental processes will involve repetitive drill techniques. 
Complex problem solving will involve: 

presentation and analysis of the facts of an illustrative problem 

discussion to understand the problem situation and the relationship of the facts 
presented 

suggestions of possible solution techniques 

choosing the most expedient and economic technique of solution from those presented 
- indicate reasons for choice and rejection 

solving the illustrative problem using the chosen technique 

(The teacher should guide this process involving students in all discussions, material 
should also be presented visually.) 

after the illustrative problem is cooperatively solved, students working individually to 
solve practice problems similar to the illustrative problem 

checking student work so that reteaching for additional understanding may be 
accomplished 

following a program of planned practice at appropriate time intervals for review and 
retention 

Care must be taken to relate the new material to be presented to material with which 
students are familiar. Students in solving new problems should show all computations so that 
the logic as well as the computational skill used might be checked. 

Other methods or devices to be employed in teaching Business Mathematics include 

learning activity packets 
pictures bulletin board displays 
simulation games 

invoices^ payroll sheets, and other forms from local businesses 
tax forms 
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newspapers 

workbooks which accompany texts 

Problems to be solved should possess personal or job relevancy which must be under- 
stood clearly by students. Community visits (stores, offices, factories, banks) will help to 
show this relevancy. * jl. 

Evaluation 

Both computational and problem-solving tests should be given at frequent intervals. 
Unit tests, homework assignments, class assignments, class participation, the ability to ex- 
plain concepts combine to form the basis for final evaluation of student achievement. The 
relative weight of each of these elements must be determined by the individual in light of 
class objectives and the local teaching situation. 
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RECORDKEEPING 
Introduction 

Recordkeeping is designed to prepare students for office or office related occupations 
which do not require the depth of knowledge associated with accounting courses. The course 
provides an elementary knowledge of business organization, operation, and control through 
a study of fundamental recording activities. The student must be acquainted with the many 
aspects of processing accurate business records in the daily routine of business. In addition, 
personal use records vital to economic welfare are taught. 

The course is usually a one-semester course without prerequisites offered at grade 10, 
1 1, or 12: however* the course may be expanded to two or three semesters to meet local 
needs. 

Recordkeeping Objectives 

Upon completion of the course students should be able to: 

apply recordkeeping when given simulate personal or business data 

complete a series of appropriate business fonns accurately aiul neatly 

select and apply the appropriate procedures for maintaining basic business records 

write legibly in completing a series of business records neatly "and accurately 

use available business machines and equipment .to demonstrate comprehension of 
their value in maintaining efficient records 

file business papers 

use and appreciate the value of business documents in business operations 

handle cash transactions accurately 

make simple entries to customer and creditor accounts 

enter payroll data on payroll records using source documents 
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Course Content 



Cashier's Records 
receipts 

cash registers and cash proof 

daily reports 

deposits and withdrawals 

Sales Records 

sales and sales return slips, 
sales tax 

charge account transactions 
statement of account 
order fomis for door-to-door sales 
account receivable records 



Purchase Records 

purchases and purchase returns 

price quotes 

requisitions 

orders 

goods expected 
invoices 

purchases journal 
accounts payable records 



Payroll Records 
time card 

wage computations and tables 
employee earnings record forms 
overtime 
deductions 

social security 

withholding taxes 

other deductions 
payro!! checks and vouchers 
change sheets 
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Inventory Control 
records 

physical count 

value and purposes of inventory systems 
pricing inventories 

Personal Records 

writing checks 
check book records 
bank reconciliation 

Routine Office Procedures 

students complete appropriate practice set 

Methods of Instruction 

The lecture approach should be hmited and extensive use of individualized instruction, 
audio visuals, simulation games should be encouraged to maintain student attention and in- 
terest. Practice sets which simulate business or personal activities should be used to make the 
learning situation realistic. 

Evaluation 

Practical testing should be administered at frequent intervals to obtain accurate and 
objective information concerning achievement and progress of students. 
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ACCOUNTING I 
Introduction 

Accounting 1, an excellent background course for all students, presents both business 
and personal applications and provides some orientation for advanced study of courses re- 
lated to business administration. 

In Connecticut the course may also be known as Bookkeeping 1 or Bookkeeping and 
Accounting I. The course should be a one-year course offered to students in grades 10, 1 1 
or 12, There are no prerequisites though knowledge of business mathematics is recommended. 

Accounting I is designed to present the introductory concepts of double entry account- 
ing and the accounting cycle as applied to service and merchandising businesses organized as 
single proprietorships. Business terminology related to accounting procedures and electronic 
data processing must be considered. The course also provides an excellent opportunity for 
students to become aware of employment possibilities in the accounting and recordkeeping 
field, to develop good work habits, and to foster a sense of responsibility and accuracy in 
work assignments. 

Accounting I Objectives 

The objectives are given as guides because course content should be tailored to suit 
individual school or class situations. Upon completion of Accounting I, the student should 
be able to: 

classify accounts as they relate to the fundamental accounting equation and indicate 
account balances 

1, 

apply the concept of debit/credit to accounting transactions and indicate increase/ ' 
decrease of accounts affected by given transactions 

record correctly in the appropriate journals from source documents or a list of trans- 
actions 

post correctly to ledger accounts from the journals 
complete a worksheet with adjustments from the ledger 
prepare a financial statement from the worksheet 

record the necessary adjustin*: and closing entries and complete such other closing 
procedures as are required 

successfully operate a checking account and complete related forms 
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understand the effect of data processing on accounting records and procedures 
prepare payroll records 

complete a practice set. with source documents, covering the complete accountin 
cycle 

identify career opportunities in the field of accounting and related areas 

Course Content 

. Accounting Cycle for a Ser\'ice Type Business 

Starting an Accounting System 

The Balance Sheet 

The Accounting Equation 

Recording the Opening Entry 

The Effect of Business Transactions on Balance Sheet Accounts 

The Principle of Debit and Credit for Income and Expense Accounts 

Recording Business Transactions in the Journal and Posting to the Ledger 

Proving the Accuracy of Posting 

Cash Proof 
Trial Balance 

Six-Column Worksheet 

Financial Statements 

Closing the Ledger 

Closing Entries 

Balancing and Ruling Accounts 
Post-Closing Trial Balance 
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Accounting Cycle for a Merchandising Business 

Journalizing Transactions for a Merchandising Business 

Posting to Ledgers of a Merchandising Business 

Accounts Receivable Ledger 
Accounts Payable Ledger 
General Ledger 

Proving the Accuracy of Posting 

The Checking Account and Reconciliation of Bank Statements 

Eight-Column Worksheet with Adjustments 

Financial Statements 

Closing the Ledger 

Adjusting Entries 
Closing Entries 
Post-Closing Trial Balance 

Payroll Records. Accounts, Taxes and Reports 

Data Processing - Terminology, Principles. Applications 
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ACCOUNTING II 
Introduction 

Accounting II provides an opportunity to develop a practical knowledge of accounting 
techniques and procedures as applied in business. The course, specifically vocational and 
career oriented, is planned for students who: 

wish to enter the world of work in an area tlial requires bookkeeping/accounting 
upon their graduation from high school 

plan for further study in any of the areas of business administration 

desire additional knowledge about business procedures and records so that as future 
proprietors or managers they can initiate and. understand appropriate accounting 
records 

This full-year course, sometimes known as Bookkeeping M or Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing II, should be offered in grades I 1 or 12. Accounting I is a prerequisite for Accounting II, 

The basic pun^oses of the course are to prepare students for entry into a variety of office 
occupations particularly (but not limited to) those which require a knowledge of accounting. 
The course also provides a good foundation for advanced study in various areas of business. 
The mental processes of analysis, interpretation, and synthesis of accounting data should re- 
ceive emphasis to develop logical reasoning techniques. Exposure to manual and electronic 
data processing of accounting data should be provided in opening new vistas for career de- 
velopment. 

Accounting II Objectives 

The objectives presented are suggested and must be tailored to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual communities or students. Students upon completion of the course should be able to: 

record business transactions in appropriate journals, maintain ledgers, and complete the 
necessary procedures at the end of the fiscal period 

prepare ^;ash proofs, record cash overages or shortages, process cash receipts and pay- 
ments, and reconcile bank balances 

compute payrolls, complete necessary payroll forms, and record appropriate account- 
ing entries 

dcrermine and record entries incident to the accrual method of i'.ccounting 



make computations relative to notes, drafts, and enter into the accounting system the 
data generated 
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record basic transactions involving taxes 

account for depreciation using straight-line, declining balance, sum of the years digit, 
and units of production methods 

make necessary computations and record disposition of fixed assets 

record the required entries for bad debts using the direct and allowance method and 
make related computations 

determine the value of inventory using accepted pricing methods 

understand some of the basic differences between various forms of business organiza- 
tion and some of the effects of these differences on accounting procedures 

have a basic knowledge to understand the functions of data processing and its impor- 
tance to business 

record transactions using the voucher system 

complete the entire accounting cycle for a departmental business, partnership, and 
corporation 

Course Content 

Review of Accounting Cycle 

Departmental Accounting 

purchases, purchase returns and allowances 
sales, sales returns and allowances 
cash records including petty cash 
department worksheet and statements 

Payroll Accounting 

time cards 
deductions 
payroll register 
earnings records card 
journalizing payroll 
payroll taxes and paynicnls 
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Bad Debts and Accounts Receivable 

allowance method of accounting for '^ad debts 
adjusting entries 

writing off an uncollectible account 
collecting a bad debt 

direct write-off method of accounting for bad debts 
recording dishonored check 

Accounting for Notes and Drafts 

recording receipts/collections of notes receivable 

dishonored note receivable 

discounting of note receivable 

recording issuance and payment of note payable 

discounting note payable 

sight and time drafts 

trade acceptances 

Voucher Systems 

operation of a voucher system ^ 
voucher and check registers 

Depreciation 

calculation of depreciation by various methods 

straight line, declining balance, sum of the years 

digits, aud units of production 
records for fixed assets 
adjustments for depreciation 
discarding, selling, trading in fixed assets 
depletion of assets 

Accrual Accounting 

adjusting, closing,*and reversing entries 
for income items 
for expense items 

Prepaid Expenses 

recorded as assets 
recorded as expenses 
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Income Collected in Advance 

recorded as liabilities 
recorded as income 

Inventory Control 

physical and perpetual inventories 
pricing 

fifo, lifo, weighted average, retail, lowe 
cost or market 

Partnership Accounting 

formation 

admission of new partners 

recording transactions for a partnership 

liquidation of a partnership 

division of partnership income and loss 

fiscal period reports for a partnership 

Corporation Accounting 

formation of corporation 
transactions for a corporation 
fiscal reports of a corporation 

Taxes 

sales 

excise 

property 

pay roll 

income 

inventory 

Data Processing 

tenninology 
principles 

business applications 
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Methods of Instruction and Evaluation 

Accounting I and Accounting II because of the similarity of the nature of subject mat- 
ter presented lend themselves to the same teaching methods and the same methods of eval- 
uation. ^ 

Methods of Instruction 

The two courses can be taught by a method of group lecture and discussion which em- 
ploys ample use of visual aids (transparencies, chalkboard, bulletin board, films and film- 
strips) to present salient points of lessons for further study and reading. Small group work 
or individual work using simulnted projects and/or practice sets, and when possible, actual 
business fonus provides for individual differences, if differentiated assignments are used and 
'Mnisy work" and a "lock-step" approach are avoided. Students who complete work rapidly 
and with understanding may be challenged with more difficult assignments or used as group 
leaders or assistant instructors or be encouraged to work independently. 

In order for the students to understand the sequence of the accounting process, inte- 
grated assignments should be an essential part of instruction. 

Guest speakers and field trips arranged in conjunction with current topics of discussion 
provide an easy way to show relevancy of classroom activities to the business world. Field 
trips may be scheduled to banks, business firms, IRS offices, accounting firms, and to com- 
puter installations. . 

The use of calculating machines should be encouraged in the classroom though manual 
calculations should not be ignored as both types of calculation are used in business. Time 
saved through the use of machine calculations can best be used for additional instruction. 

Case problems may be used as individual or group projects for analysis and understand- 
ing of business operations. Bulletin board displays of student work, business fonus, and 
pictures may serve to illustrate outstanding points of various lesson presentations. 

The participation of all students in class discussions should be encouraged to develop 
an understanding of why business procedures exist and perhaps discuss alternative correct 
procedures for those presented in the classroom. 

For these classes the more realistic the work assigned, the more closely this work is 
related to local businesses with which students are acquainted, the better will be student 
motivation. 

All assignments should be checked as soon as completed. Transparencies of problem 
solution.s, should be used as learning and time-saving devices. 

Methods of Evaluation 

Evaluation nuist be related directly to the lesson, unit, or course objectives of the two 
courses: Accounting I and Accounting II. 
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Problems may be checked by using an overhead projector to sliow problem solutions - 
students may check their own work or each other's work though work so checked should be 
to gain understanding rather than for grading purposes. 

Written problem assignments checked by the teacher and student participation in class- 
work and discussions can and should be considered in student evaluation. Extra-class work 
such as library or investigation reports and development of student-prepared bulletin board 
displays are also suitable evaluation criteiia. 

Both theory and practical tests should be administered at frequent intervals to obtain 
accurate and objective information concerning the achievement and progress of students. 

Students should also be evaluated on the basis of attitudes related to vocational success 
(punctuality, attendance, perseverance to complete work, sense of responsibility) as they 
are displayed in the classroom. 

The relative weight of each of the evaluative factors presented must be determined by 
each teacher as they relate to the attainment of course objectives in each class situation. 
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DATA PROCESSING 
Introduction 

Unlike the more established educational disciplines in business education that have 
clearly defined educational objectives and goals, data processing programs designed for sec- 
ondary schools must still be considered developmental in nature. Rapid changes in technology 
within the computer industry have had serious consequences for secondary schools planning 
to design a data processing program. 

In the last fifteen years, computer manufacturers have introduced *'four generations'' of 
new computer systems; each new system making much of the technology of the prior system 
obsolete. In addition to this, the introduction into the computer market place of highly ver- 
satile low cost mini computers has added another dimension to the problem. These rapid 
changes in technology have caused a continual need for additional training for data process- 
ing specialists. Computer operators, programmers, systems analysts, and managers of data 
processing have all been confronted with the problem of upgradmg their technical skills as 
new computer systems arc introduced. . 

Secondary schools have experienced serious problems in reacting to these rapid changes 
in technology. Budgetary limitations, updating the background of teaching staffs, and rede- 
fining educational goals and objectives have had a constraining effect on schools planning to 
introduce or modify data processing programs. As high schools begin to design data process- 
ing programs, consideration must be given to the backgrounds of the data processing staffs, 
definitions of realistic goals and objectives of data processing programs, and the educational 
environments within which the data processing programs will exist. 

Regardless of the scope of the program, the teaching staff should have taken courses 
and have practical experience in keypunching, computer concepts, computer programming, 
and as well have a thorough understanding of how computer applications are designed in 
business and industry. Without a teaching staff with adequate professional background in 
this specialized field, the program will not succeed. 

The goals and objectives of the data processing program must be clearly defined. Real- 
istic career goals should be designed to meet the needs of business: however, the scope of 
the data processing program will be limited by the ability of the staff to implement the pro- 
gram as well as the constraints imposed by the availability of computer equipment, A sec- 
ondary school without access to computer equipment will have goals that will be quite 
different from those of a school witli access to equipment. 

The direction that a data processing program should take will be deten lined by the 
type of computer system accessible for instruction. While it would be impractical to expect 
every secondary school to have a computer system devoted to educational purposes, many 
schools have designed meaningful data processing programs by using a mini computer or 
obtaining access to a computer system through remote job entry devices or on-line tenni- 
•nals. In some cases secondary schools have made arrangements to use the computer facility 
of the city in which they are located, while others have agreements with local industry to 
have programs run during non-peak load periods. 
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Schools without access to any form of computer facility can compensate by introducing 
the use of low cost multi-media training programs available in film or video cassette form cov- 
ering all technical aspects of data processing. Successful data processing programs can be intro- 
duced without access to any form of computer facility provided the teaching staff has the 
technical background to overcome this constraint and has sufficient access to multi-media 
materials in data processing. 

Without access to a computer facility or well-designed multi-media programs, the prob- 
lem of introducing a meaningful data processing program becomes extremely difficult. 

The Role of Data Processing Education 

A great deal of controversy exists concerning the role of data processing education on 
a secondary school level. The controversy centers around the relationship of career education 
and general education. While the controversy has not been resolved, some guidelines are be- 
ginning to emerge which should assist secondary schools in overcoming this educational di- 
lemma. 

Career education in data processing should be centered around the entry level positions 
that are normally associated with a person with a high school education. These entry level 
positions should cover training to enable students to obtain positions as keypunch operators, 
data entry clerks, or computer operators. Students can receive enough vocationally oriented 
training in high school to enable them to obtain positions in the field of data processing at 
these levels. 

General education in data processing should cover the areas of Computer programming, 
computer applications and a brief exposure to systems analysis and design. While students 
can be given courses in these areas they should receive advanced training beyond high school 
in order to be considered for these positions in a data processing environment. The trend is ■ 
to require a minimum of two years of college and in many cases four years of college in order 
to be considered for positions of this type, 

A well designed data processing program can meet the vocational needs of students 
planning to enter the field of data processing upon completing high school, as well as the 
needs of students who want to develop a better understanding of computers to enable them 
to make wiser career choices involving training beyond the high school level. 

Data Processing Objectives 

Prior to the time that specific educational objectives are established for individual 
courses of study, the general objectives of the data processing program must he defined. 
However, as witii traditional business education objectives must be developed not only for 
genera! L-ducation, but cilso for exploratory education and career education for the data pro- 
cessing ,students. 

General education and exploratory education have rather clearly defined roles in any 
data processing program. With the ii]troduL7ion of the computer into tiie enviroiunent of 
business and indu.stry. data processing has made an impact at all levels of society. Students 
should receive training in data processing that will give them a better understanding of how 
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data processing affects their lives. Career opportunities in data processing should be intro- 
duced, with stress on careers that require a high school education as well as those careers 
that require specialized training beyond high school. The role of computer programmers, 
systems analysts, and^data processing managers should be explored as possible career paths, 

. Career education objectives can be met through the development of courses to train 
students for entry level positions in data processing. As these career objectives are being de- 
veloped, realistic study must be made of the opportunities available for data processing stu- 
dents with a high school diploma. High school students can b»: trained successfully for entry 
level positions as keypunch operators, computei operators, and clerical support clerks in- 
volving a variety of functions in a data processing environment. Data processing programs 
should not attempt to train computer programmers or systems analysts under the guise of 
career education since training in these areas requires advanced technical study and experi- 
ence beyond that which can be acquired in the secondary school. Courses in computer 
programming and systems analysis and design must be considered as exploratory and not 
as vocational career education. 

In summary, broad gen"'*al objectives can encompass: 

1 , General education objectives designed to give students a broad understanding of the 
role of data processing in society. The role of data processing in the fields of law, 
medicine, science, education, government, and industr>' should be explored enabling 
students to gain a better understanding of the impact of data processing upon their 
lives. 

2, Exploratory education objectives designed to introduce the career paths that are 
available to students planning to make data processing a career by seeking additional 
technical training beyond the higli school level, 

3, Career education objectives designed to teach students skills that will enable students 
to obtain entry level positions upon the completion of high school education. 

Modular Data Processing Program Design 

desisn of a data processing program should be modular in nature to allow the offer- 
ing of a single course or diverse courses depending upon the scope of the data processing pro- 
gram, the background of the teaching staff, the student objectives, and the administrative and 
financial support of the program. A data processing program shcuild offer a blend of career, 
general, and exploratory education. 

The following chart lists a group (if courses that can be offered during the junior and 
senior years to cover a variety of subjeel areas. Some schools may be interested only in 
offering one or two of these courses while other schools may have the capability in offer 
the complete program. The chart presents suggested courses, with prerequisites, grade place- 
ments, types of objectives. 
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DATA PROCESSING COURSES 

Semester ^ 



Course 


Number 
Semesters 


Prerequisites 


Grade Level 
11 12 


Objectives^ 


Data Processing 
Concepts 


1 


None 


1 


C G E 


Keypunch 
Training 


1 


Concepts and 
Typewriting 


2 


C 


Computer 
Program :ning 


1 


Data Processing 
Concepts 


2 


G E 


Computer 
Programming and 
Systems 


I 


Computer 
Programming 


1 


G E 


Computer 
Operations 


1 


Data Processing 
Concepts 


1 


C 



'Semester Level indicated by 1 or 2 

-Objectives C Career 
G General 
E Exploratory 



The program is designed around a data processing concepts course that is required be- 
fore any advanced training is taken. This core course will give students an ovei-vicvv of the 
field of data processing to include computer concepts, career opportunities, and an intro- 
duction to computer programming. Students successfully completing this course can select 
additional courses that will give them additional training in career oriented courses, general 
education courses, or a blend of career and general education courses. While a grade level 
and semester sequeiice has been suggested, the courses could be oHered in a variety of sched- 
uling patterns depending upon the desires of the school. 

The diagram on the next page illustrates the possible sequence of courses that a student 
may take during the junior and senior years depending upon his interest. Note that keypunch 
training is available during both years to enable students lo select other courses. Since the 
training of computer programmers is not a career objective of the secondaiy school, any ap- 
propriate programming language might be taught. Languages such as Basic. COBOL. Report 
Program Generator, FORTRAN. Assembler Language are among those that can fulfill the 
programming sequence. 
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The following course descriptions will assist high schools in designing syllabi for a series 
of courses that could be included in a typical data processing program: 

DATA PROCESSING CONCEPTS 

Introduction 

A course in data processing concepts is designed to give students their first exposure in 
the field of data processing. Since the course is designed to blend career and general education 
objectives it car be offered to all high school students. Other common titles for this course 
would be Introduction to Data Processing, Fundamentals of Data Processing, Data Processing 
I, Computer Concepts, and Computer Fundamentals. The suggested grade level for this course 
is grade 11, 

Specific Objectives 
Upon completing this course, the student should: 

A, Understand and gain an appreciation of: 

1, How data processing has revolutionized the traditional processing methods 
of business and industry 

2, The roles men and women play in directing the activities of computer systems 

3, How data processing systems arc designed, programmed, and inlbniiation is 
processed in business and industry 

4, The types of careers available in the data processing industry and in general 
the (jualifications and education required to fill these positions 

5, The relationship between computer hardware, software opcniting systems, 
and application programs 

B, Be able to 

1. Write a computer How chart along with input output specifications for a 
computer application 

2. Write simpk computer programs using the programming language introduced 
in the course 

3. Identify the characteristics of a typical computer configuration 
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4. Understand the liollerith code and internal data representation 

5. Design card layouts to be used in conjunction with source documents 

6. Keypunch input data on a keypunch 

Course Content 

A. Introduction to the field of data processing 

1. Evolution from i nit record to computer systems 

2. Impact computers have made in traditional information processing methods 

3. Employment opportunities in the field of data processing including educa- 
tional requirements 

4. An overview of how bushiess applications arc developed 

B. Creating input to a data processing system 

1. Source document to punched card 

2. Hollerith coding structure 

3. • Card layout and design 

C. Using a keypunch to create data processing. input 

1. Characteristics of a keypunch 

2. Keypunching input from a source document 

3. Practice exercises 

D. The use of unit record equipment 

1. Typical machines and their uses 

2. Developing a computer application 

3. Practical problems using unit record techniques 
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E. The electronic computer 

1. Input, output, processing 

2. Types of input, output devices 

3. Characteristics of the central processing unit 

4. The flow of information through a computer system 

5. Internal data representation 

6. Characteristics of magnetic tape and disc storage 

F. Problem solving using program flowcharting techniques 

1. The need for flowcharting 

2. Flowcharting techniques 

3. Practice in flowcharting 

4. Flowcharting problems 

G. Steps in writing a computer program 

1. Define the problem 

2. Create input output layouts 

3. Flowchart the problem 

4. Write the instructions 

5. Keypunch the program inscruclions 

6. Compile and test the progrnm with the test data 

7. Document the program 
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H, Introduction to computer programming 

1. An overview of typical programming languages 

2. Machine versus symbolic languages 

3. Introduce the language to be taught 

I. Writing computer programs 

1. Using the language to be taught introduce the simple instmctions for input 
output and processing 

2. Write simple programs, testing them when possible 
.1, Review the various career paths in data processing 



1. Discuss training and educational requirements 

2, Review employment opportunities and typical salaries 

Methods of Instruction 

The environment available for a data processing program will determine the approach 
that is taken. If possible, access to a computer facility will enhance the program. Possible 
acv ess to a computer. facility could include an on-site mini computer, on-line terminal to 
some remote computer system, remote job entry (card reader and printer) to some remote 
computer system, use of a computer facility in the locality ( town facility or local industry). 

Where a computer is not available desirable results can be achieved through the use of 
multi media instructional program^ using films or video cassettes. Materials of this type can 
be purchased or rented. These materials cover programs in computer concepts and various 
programming languages. 

Plant visitations to computer systems can be very effective to stimuUite the interest of 
students. 

The ability that the leac'ner has in presenting material properly in any basic course in 
data processing cannot be overemphasized. A well trained teacher can overcome the lack 
of a computer facility. 
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KEYPUNCH TRAINING 
Introduction 

A course in keypunch training is designed to give students practical experience in work- 
ing with keypunches used to create input for computer installations. This course will offer 
students career training in the data preparation skills needed for employment in business and 
industry as keypunch operators. 

Other common titles for this course would be Keypunching Concepts, Keypunch Re- 
cording, Data Preparation, and Input Preparation. 

The prerequisites for this one semester course are Data Processing Concepts and Type- 
writing I The suggested grade level for the course is grade 1 1 or 12. 

Specific Objectives 

Upon completing this course, the student should: 

undcritand and gain an appreciation of: 

the role of a keypunch operator in a data processing department 

the basic skills and principles needed to siiccessrully operate data entr\' devices 

liow source documents containing required information are used in the creation 
of input for a data processing application 

how punchiod cards are designed to place required information in a standard 
input form:it 

the work habits and attitudes needed to succeed as a keypunch operator in a 
data proccssin*! department 

be able to: 

create input using acceptable standards required by business and industry 

prepare program cards enabling the student to create input under proy;ram 
control 

successlully operate a kcypunclu meeting the requirements needed in a pro- 
duction oriented keypunching environment 
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Course Content 

Introduction to the Punched Card 

The Role and Use of the Source Document 
Card Design and Layout 
Hollerith Coding Structure 

Introduction to the Printing Card Punch 

Operating Features 

Program Design 

Program Application Exercises 

Developing Speed and Accuracy 

Numeric Data 

Alphanumeric Data 

Designing and Testing Program Cards 

Standards of Achievement 

Introduction to the Verifier " 

Operating Features 
Need for Verifying Input 
Skill Developmei\t 

Overview of Input f)*^vtces 

Keypunch 
Data Recorder 
Data Tate Devices 

The Role of the Keypunch Operator 

Preparing Source Documents 

Keypunching and Verifying Standard:^ and Controls 

Duties of the Keypunch Operator 

Methods of Instruction 

Methods of instruction and equipment needed will vary with each school system. The 
following suggestions arc offered for consideration: 
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It is not necessary to provide a keypunch machine for each student. A combination of 
keypunches and typewriter simulators (IBM Selectrics and Royal Key Punch Simulators) 
is acceptable 

Use a few keypunch machines and an open lab approach, so that matfy more students 
could be serviced throughout the school day 

Use of a keypunch ^Tacer" system utilizing audio tapes, films, or slides for individual- 
ized instruction 

Provide students with "practical" keypunching experience by preparing various data 
entry cards to be used in the school such as report cards, attendance cards, and course 
selection cards 

Place experienced keypunch students in a one day on-the-job learhing experience in a 
local data processing installation 
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COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 
Introduction 

A course in computer programming should be designed primarily as a course in general 
education and exploratory education. Because the course is meant to give students an oppor- 
tunity to learn computer programming as an exploratory course in business and not for 
career education goals, the language taught will depend upon the background of the faculty 
and the type of computer facility available for testing computer programs. While a course in 
programming can be taught without access to a computer facility, the course will be more 
meaningful if students can compile and test some of the programs they have written. 

Whenever possible a business oriented language such as COBOL or Report Program 
Generator should be taught, although almost any programming language will meet the ob- 
jectives of the course. In addition to COBOL and RPG, languages such as Basic, FORTRAN, 
PL/ 1 , and Assembler Language can be introduced successfully, 

A prerequisite for this one-semester course is an introductory course in data processing 
concepts. The suggested grade level for offering the course is grade 12, 

in order to avoid duplication a sample syllabus for a course in computer programming 
has been designed around the COBOL pror.ramming language. 

Specific Objectives 

Upon completing this course, the student should: 

understand and gain an appreciation of: 

the problem-solving process required to program a computer application 

standard flowcharting and documentation techniques 

the relationship that exists between the user (who has the problem) and the 
programmer ( who solves the problem) 

the inter-relationship between the computer, the programmer, and the com- 
puter program 

how computer applications are designed by systems analysts and systems 
programmers 

be able to: 

write computer flow charts along with input/output specifications for com- 
puter programs 
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write simple card-oriented computer programs using the COBOL programming 
language 

compile, debug, arid test computer programs 

understand all of the steps required to solve a problem on a computer 

Course Content 

An Analysis of the Steps Required to Write a Computer Program 

Define the Problem 

Create Input/Output Layoiils 

Flowchart the Problem 

Write the Instructions 

Keypunch the Program Instructions 

Compile and Test the Program with Test Data 

Document tlie Program 

A Preliminary Look at the COBOL Programming Language 

Language Elements 
I'our Divisions 
Sample Program 

Requirements of the Identification and Environment Divisions 

Requirements of the Data Division 

File Description 

Record Description 

Work Dig Storage 

Methods'Of Data Representation 

Requirements of the Procedure Division 

Open. Read. Move. Write Verbs 
Close. Accept iDisplay Verbs 

Additional Procedure Division Words 

Arithrtictic. luliting. Compute Verbs 
Displny. Vulue. Usage. Stop 

04 
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Developing Tests and Totals in a COBOL Program 
Comparing 

Relation, Sign, and Class Tests 
Condition Names 

Additional Statements 

Headings, OverfloNV 
Perform 

Minor, Intermediate, Major Totals 
Use of Tables, Subscripts, and Sort Verb 

Methods of Instruction 

In order for a programming course to have any meaning, students must be given an 
opportunity to cmpile, debug/and test programs that they have written. Schools planning 
to introduce a course in computer programming should be certain that they have access to 
a computer facility to enable them to lest student programs. With access to a computer 
facility, a programming course that stresses'compiling and testing programs can be offered. 
Most schools will not have access to their own computer facility. In Connecticut there are 
four active chapters of the Data Processing Management Association, Each of these chapters 
has an Educational Chairman who can make arrangements to have student programs com- 
piled and tested by local industry during non-peak periods. With little if any cost, the 
resQurces of this organization can be used to enhance the programming course, 

;:' At the beginning of the course simple programs that contain a few simple instructions 
should be designed. Simple programs that students can complete successfully will build stu- 
dent confidence as they attempt to learn a programming language. A few simple business- 
oriented programs followed by a complex program toward the end of the course will enahle 
basic programming concepts to be taught successfully. 

Multi-media programs covering many programming languages are available to supple- 
ment classroom instruction. These inexpensive programs can be purcha.sed or rented, enabling 
teachers with limited programming experience to teach meaningful courses in computer 
programming. 
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COMPUTER OPERATIONS 
Introduction 

A course in computer operations is a career oriented course designed for those students 
planning to seek employment as computer operators upon completing their high school edu- 
cation. Schools planning to introduce a course of this type will normally not have a com- 
puter installation to enable their students to receive adequate training in computer operations. 
Even if schools have small computer facilities, they will lack the diversity of equipment need- 
ed to give the students sufficient training. Fortunately there are some excellent multi-media 
programs designed by industry specialists that can be used for a course of this type. 

A course in computer operations.should be designed around existing multi-media pro- 
grams designed to train computer operators for large computer installations away from the 
computer. Since entry-level positions as computer operators are filled by persons without 
any prior experience in computer operations, students who have been exposed to a course 
in computer concepts followed by a course in computer operations should receive serious 
consideration for these siitry-levcl positions. 

The suggested grade level for this semester course would be grade 12. A prerc(|uisite 
for the course would be a survey course in data processing concepts. 

Specific Objectives 

Upon completing this course, the student should: 

understand and gain an appreciation of: 

how computer applications are p -ocessecl in a data processing installation 

how job control directs the activ ty of the operating system 

how the computer operator acts as an interface between the computer hard- 
ware, software, and the application program 

be able to: 

operate a fourth generation computer system by directing its activities 

load tape and disk drives, taking corrective action where required 

operate the typewriter console or OOC (display operator communieations) 
replying to messages from the operating system 

process production programs utili/.ing the computer's operating system 

understand the job control language reciuired to compile, test, and execute 
computer programs 

156 
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Course Content 

. System 360/370 I/O Device Overview 

Disk Storage Drives 
Printers 
Card Readers 
Magnetic Tape Drives 
Information Display System 
Card Punches 

System 360/370 Concepts 

Input Output Devices 

Software and Hardware 

System Residence Pack 

Libraries and Application Programs 

Job Control Language 

System Utilities 

Operator Commands and Messages 
Operating Techniques 
Scheduling and Organization 

Methods of Instruction 

Because of the technical nature of this course, the program of studies must be designed 
around accepted multi-media programs designed by industry experts such as Edutronics In- 
ternational and Deltak, Inc. These low cost multi-media programs combine the use of film 
or video cassettes along with workbook exercises designed to enable the sii^dent to develop 
an understanding of computer operations used in a typical fourth generation environment. 

Courses of this type have proven successful for the training of computer operators away 
from the computer system. This approach can serve as a meaningful substitute for actual 
hands-on training, an approach that many high schools are unable to make available to their 
students. 

Field trips to computer installations during the course will enhance the effectiveness of 
this multi-media approach to train computer operators for business and industry. If possible, 
efforts should be made with local industry to enable students in this program to work with 
computer operators to gain practical experience during the course. 
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COMPUTER PROGRAMMING AND SYSTEMS 
Introduction 

Computer Programming and Systems is an advanced course in data processing designed 
lo give students additional background in the area of exploratory education. Students con- 
sidering a career in data processing as a programmer or systems analyst requiring advanced 
training beyond high school should be encouraged to take this course. 

This course is designed to introduce advanced tape and disk programming techniques 
and an introduction to systems analysis and design. Simple business oriented computer ap- 
plications will be introduced in the course. 

Other common titles for this course arc Advanced Programming, Computer Applica- 
tions, and Systems Analysis and Design, 

The suggested grade level for this semester course is Grade 1 2, Prerequisites for the 
course are Data Processing Concepts and Computer Programming. 

Specific Objectives 

Upon comploiing this course, ilic student should: - 

understand and gain an appreciation of: 

niagnctic tape and disk programming concepts and techniques 

how computer application^ ; designed by systems analysis and systems 
programmers 

sc(iuciiiial and intlox sequential disk processing methods 

tl'ic career opportunities available in computer progrannning and systems an- 
alysis and design 

be able lo: 

wrilc simple lapc and disk oriented programs 
dcsiLin a simple business oriciilcd C(jnipulcr application 
**dc>ign an index sc(|Licniial disk orionicd computer application 
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Course Content 

Magnetic Tape Concepts 

File Organization 
Sequential Processing 
Updating a Tape File 
Uses in Industry 

« 

Direct Access Concepts 

File Organization 
Sequential Files 

Creation and Use of Sequential Files 
Advanced Direct Access Concepts 



Index Sequential Files 

Creating and Updating Index Sequential Files 
Random Retrieval 

Introduction to Computer Systems 

Components of a Computer System 
Introduction to Systems Analysis and Design 
File Design 

Systems Analysis and Design 

Systems Survey 
Designing the New System 
Systems Documentation 
Implementing the New System 



Systems Projects 



. In this unit students would work in groups designing a simple business oriented com- 
puter system. Student projects would cover one of the following areas of study: 

Billing and Accounts Receivable 
Sales Analysis 
Pu rchasim* 
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" Inventory Control 
Payroll 

Accounts Payable 

Students would design the system and program one or more phases of the system 
as time permits. 

Methods of Instruction 

The first part of the course will be composed of classroom instruction and laboratory 
assignments in computer programming. As the course progresses students will have developed 
an understanding of disk storage techniques and simple systems analysis and design concepts: 
At this stage students should be broken into teams and assigned a computer application to 
design. During class sessions students will design the new system, documenting their new de- 
sign. After presenting their application to the class, they will begin to implement the new 
system by writing one or more programs needed for the new system. The instructor will offer 
guidance and suggestions to each group as requirements for projects are developed. 

Students should be encouraged to visit computer installations in order to gain an insight 
into how industry develops computer applications. All major computer manufacturers have 
application manuals on the systems the students will be designing. These manuals will be 
important aids to both teachers and students. 
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SECTION VI 
Parts 

SECRETARIAL SUBJECT AREA 



Personal-Use Typewriting 
Beginning Typewriting 
Advanced Typewriting 
Personal Notetaking 
Stenography I 
Stenography II and Transcription 
Steno Labs 
Office Procedures 
Business Communications 
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SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
Introduction 

Today's business education curriculum, especially secretarial education, provides for 
many different career options. 

The diversification of ^c. retarial education has developed over the ye;irs because of the 
changing demands of the world of work and the sophisticated equipment used in the offices. 
With the development of new equipment, a greater need arises for a variety of trained work- 
ers in the secretarial area. Consideration should be given to the job requirements for a :;ec- 
retary, stenographer, receptionist, and clerk typist, enabling students W secure those jobs. 

Schools should provide the necessary instruction to train students for entry-level 
secretarial and or clerical positions. These instructional materials can be provided Jn various 
successful time frames (one/two years, six months, four weeks) or any other time fr:ime that 
pemiits the teaching of the desired skill at an employable level to meet the student's needs. 

When planning course offerings and setting levels of achievement, the school staff must 
consider the demands of business which should determine the basic skills and attitudes taught 
for employment. Up-to-date equipment similar to what the worker will use in the office 
should be used in the classroom situation whenever possible. 

The student who elects the secretarial/clerical areas should have options but. at the same 
time, follow a sequence of courses that will provide skills and training which will lead to 
meaningful employment at tlto f-jccessful completion of the program of studies. 

The courses, course content, and terminal objectives presented in this section are con- 
sidered as the basics for a secretariiil or clerical career. The course outlines are designed to 
allow the teacher to adapt to individual department and student requirements. Many schools 
will undoubtedly supplement these basic courses with additional offerings. 
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PERSONAL-USE TYPEWRITING 
Introduction 

Personal-Use Typewriting is a course which is usually taught for a half year. Its purpose 
is to enable non-business students to gain a basic skill for personal use. The course can also 
-serve as an exploratory course for many students. Grade placement for the course is optional. 
There are no prerequisites for the course. 

Objectives 

The student will: 

acquire a thorough knowledge of the keyboard and operative parts of the machine 
produce acceptable copy in areas designated in course content 

Course Content 

Mastery of Keyboard 
Manipulation of Operative Machine Parts 
Speed and Accuracy Development 
Ccnlcriivj Tabulations 

Compositions and Reports (coordinated with other disciplines) 
Personal and Business Letters witli Envelopes and (*arbon Copies 
Rough Drafts Letters and Reports 
Research Papers f-'ootnotes 
Composition at Typewriter 
Applications and Resumes 
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BEGINNING TYPEWRITING 

The first year of typewriting, which can be offered in grade 9 or 10, is a career-oriented 
course designed to develop minimal skills,necessary for job entry. The major objective of this 
one-year course is to develop a foundation of techniques essential to advanced vocational 
instruction. 

Objectives 

Upon completion of the course, the student will: 

have a thorough knowledge of the keyboard and operative parts of the machine 

type a minimum of 25 net words a minute for five minutes with no more than five 
errors on straight-copy material 

display desirable work attitudes and habits: punctuality, neatness, pride, and 
responsibility 

proofread .accurately 

produce well-placed, acceptable typewritten copy 

Course Content 
Keyboard Mastery (Manual and Electric Machines) 
Proper Posture 

Proper Keyboard Stroking Techniques 
Correct Use of Operative Parts 

Speed and Accuracy Development 

Techniques 
Drills 

Error Detection and Correction 

Proofreading 
Correcting Devices 

Centering and Tabulation 



Horizontal 
Vertieal 

Special Display Projects 
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Correspondence 

Letters 
Memoranda 
Carbon Copies* 
Envelopes 

Business Forms 

Billing Forms 
Shipping Forms 
Financial Fonns 

Manuscripts 

Outlines 

Title Page 

Table of Contents 

Unbound and Bound Reports 

Footnotes 

Tables and Charts 

Bibliography 

Rough Drafts 

Correspondence 
Manuscripts 

Composition at the Type>/fiter 
Work Habits 

Work-Station Org:mi/ation 

Ability to l-ollow Written and Oral Directions 

Ability to Work with Others 

Self Evaluation of Work 

Typewriter Cnre 
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ADVANCED TYPEWRITING 
Introduction 

Advanced Typ.ewriting, a career-oriented course, is designed to further develop and re- 
fine the minimal job-entry skills gained in Beginning Typewriting. Some schools offer the 
student an opportunity to continue typewriting instruction of specialized nature: legal, 
medical, or statistical typewriting. Advanced Typewriting may also be known as Typewriting 
II or Production Typewriting. 

A prercfjuisite to Advanced Typewriting is Beginning or Personal-Use Typewriting. Ad- 
vanced Typewriting should be taken in grade 10, 1 1, or 12, whichever year immediately fol- 
lows the completion^of^Beginning Typewriting. 

Objectives 

Upon completion of this course, the student will: 

type at a minimum of 40 words net per minute for five minutes with no more than five 
errors from straight-copy material 

produce acceptable business communication materials under timed conditions, distin- 
guishing between acceptable and unacceptable copy 

proofreaci accurately and make acceptable corrections 

compose at the typewriter 

exhibit desirable personal attributes: cooperation, dependability, promptness, self- 
control under pressure, cheerfulness in accepting assignments, acceptance of con- 
structive criticism. 

Course Content 

Review of Basic Skills 
Speed and Accuracy Development 
Proofread ini: and l:rror Correction 
Prod u c t i () n T y pe w ri ting 



Correspondence 



Correspondence 



Letter Styles 
Block 

Modified Block 
Modified Block, Indented 

Memoranda 
Envelopes 
Fomi Letters 

Application Letters and Resumes 



Punctuation 



Open 
Mixed 

Statistical Information 



Business Forms 

Purchase Orders 
Invoices 
Mailing Labels 

Manuscripts 



Outlines 

Title Page 

Table of Contents 

Unbound and Bound Reports 

Pootnotes 

Table*^ CIkhMs. and Graphs 
BiblioL:rapli\ 



Speeches 

Minutes of Meetings 
Committee Reports 
News Releases 

Rough Draft Typing 

Chain l**eecling 
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Reprographics 

Spirit Duplicator 

Mimeograph 

Offset 

Photo-Ready Copy 
Photocopy 

Special Projects 

Executive 

Legal 

Medical 

In-Basket Exercises 

Composition at Typewriter 

Work Habits 

Typewriter Care 

Work Station Organization 

Ability to Foil ow Written-Oral Directions 

Ability to Work with Others 

Self-Evaluation of Work 
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METHODS FOR TEACHING TYPEWRITING COURSES 

Teacher demonstrations should be used throughout the typewriting instruction in order that 
the students see correct techniques. 

The overhead projector is an excellent tool for presenting new material or displaying samples 
of work. 

Controlled readers, rhythm records, and tapes should be used to provide variety in the class- 
room procedures. 

Bulletin boards should be constructed to motivate and to e^icouragc competition. 

Use of actual business forms in typewriting will enhance the teaching. 

The teacher should make certain that all drills have a purpose and that the student is aware 
of that pun^ose and is working with the teacher toward its accomplishment. 

The teacher should use 1-minute and 2-minute timings to develop speed and accuracy, concur- 
rently. The 3-minute or 5-minute timings would be for evaluation purposes. 

The teacher should select carefully the materials to be used in the classroom. Use of materials 
other than those in the textbook being used should be considered. 

All work performed by the student in a typewriting class should be a teaching-learning exper- 
ience rather than just busy work. 

More than in any other class, the typewriting teacher should be in the classroom ohseiTiiig 
the work being perrormed at each work station rather than sitting behind the desk. " 

There should he challenging materials available for tlio.se stud^nls who are able to proceed 
faster llum other class members. 

The typewriting teacher, both in beginning and advanced classes, should use nuilti-purpose 
drills which assist in reviewing, recalling, rcinlbrcing. and reriiiing the language :irts skills. 

The teacher in advanced typewriting plans lor considerable timed production work. 

OlTice conditions should fjc simulated as much as possible. 

Drills are brief and intensive with attainable goals. 
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PERSONAL NOTETAKING 

Personal Notctaking is a self-enrichment course usually taken for a half-year and is 
sometimes offered in conjunction with Personal-Use Typewriting, This course, based on an 
abbreviation system using either alphabet or symbols, is designed to prepare college-bound 
students to extract meaningful data from lectures, textbooks, and reference sources. The 
course should be offered in grade 10. I I. or 12, 

Objectives 

Upon completion of the course, the student will: 
. have a knowledge of the theory of alphabetic or symbol notetaking 
be able to use those reference materials necessary [or college classes 
be able to take notes from lecture situations 
be able to extract meaningful data from lecture notes 

Course Content 
Principles of the Alphabetic or Symbol System 
Methods of Notetaking 

Drills on Abstracting Pertinent Data from Leelur.s, 'l\;vtl-: 'ks, and Reference Sources 
Basics of Outlining 

NiUecard Preparation for Research Papers 
Library Reference Sources 
Notetaking from Caicst Lecturers 
l-.ffective I islening Teehni(]ucs 
I' fficicnt Patterns for Work Organi/-Mon 
1-fficicnt Use of Sliid> Time and Materials 

1 7 1 



Methods of IrtLUructicjii 



Lectures 

Class Members 
Teachers 

Community Members 

Outside Speakers 

Other Disciplines 
Topics of Interest 

Use of Video Tape 

Present Previous Speakers 
Allow Student to View Self 



Library 

Rd'erenco Source 
Proper Use of Materials 
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STENOGRAPHY I 
IntrodLictioii 

Stenography I is or juurjiy a vocational course designed to develop skills, kiiowledties, 
and attiuides essentii>; success in business. The course should be otTered in tirade 1 1 and 
has a recommended |in.r;:'.}uj>>:e of Beginning Typewriting. 

Objectives 

At the end of study of Stenography I. the student will: 

possess competencies in theory, brief forms, phrase lists, and related transcription 
skills 

be able to write all brief forms from dictation at the rate of one every three to five 
seconds and transcribe them with 100/r accuracy 

be able to take new matter dictation at a nUninunn rate of 60 words per minute for 
three to five minutes and transcribe with 957r accuracy 

be able to produce typewritten, mailable letters from dictated notes (correct punc- 
tuation, spelling, grammar) 

develop desir;jble work habits, punctuality, neatness, pride, responsibility 

Course Content 

Tlieor>' 
Reading 

Timed Reading from Textbook Plates 
Timed Reading from- Homework Notes 

Shorthand Dictation 

Speed Building from Practiced Material 
Speed Building from New Material 

Pretranscription Training 

Spelling 

Punctuation 

Capitalization 

Grammar *^ 
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STENOGRAPHY II AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Introduction 

Stenography II and Transcription is a course slriictiired to develop further the vocatioij-: 
al skills and knowledges introduced in Stenography I for those students who have selected the 
stenographic career path. 

The course which should be olTercd in grade I 2 should be scheduled tor shorthand in- 
struction with a second period Tor transcription immediately Tollowing. The prerequisites in- 
clude Stenography I and al least one year of typewriting. 

Objectives 

Upon completion oT the course, the student will: 

be able to transcribe on the typewriter new material dictated at 80 to 100 words per 
minute lor three to five minutes with 957r accuracy 

be able to^-anscrihe in mailable Ibrni short business letters dictated al a minimum 
speed of SO words per minute 

be able to lake olTicc-siyle dictation and transcribe and produce mailable copy 

transcribe all types or business communications, with carbon copies-and envelopes, 
at u- rcifsoif.ibic r^ite 

develop personality trails necessary Ibr successful employment 

Course Content 

Shorthand Sliced Building 

Letters and Memoranda 
Office-Style Dictation 

Vocabulary Building 

Review of ryjX'wniinii and Cnrrecti(Mi Teclmi(iues 
Development of Transcription Skills 
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Review of Hnglish Skills 

(irammar 
Punctuation 
Proofread in II 
Spoiling 
Capitalization 

RclVrLMicc Materials 

Dictionary 
Reference Manuals 



EKLC 
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STENOGRAPHY TEACHING METHODS 

Stenography courses combine the development of several skills: reading, writing or tak- 
dietation. and transcription. Certain procedures enhance the teaching of these skills: 

Repetitive reading of outlines from the chalkboard or \\^o nvt^rhpnH p rojector screen 

alter initial theory presentation enables the'^^ttident to grasp the theory principles 
more readily. 

Concerted oral reading of words illustrating theory aids the aural learning process in 
stenography. 

Plate reading hy students in class at the beginning of the semester is extremely benefi- 
cial. However as writing is introdu.vd. the amount of reading in class should be de- 
creased, followed by longer periods of dictation. Reading should progress from reading 
of plate mateiiai to reading homework notes predominantly. 

Proper use of transcripts, if provided, should be taught by the teacher. If transcripts are 
used, tile student can use tiicse occasionally in second year classes to write iiomework 
from printed words, then use the textbook to check for writing accuracy. 

New matter or graded diciation material should be introduced according to the approach 
recommended by the auinor of the textbook being used. 

l-orced speed dictation should be given in the first semester during ihe learning of theory 
principles. During the second semester considerable time should be devoted to speed 
building and reinforcement of theory principles. 

Use ol'mulli-channel tape equipment cjiables the student to progress at an individual 
rale. This type of equipment should sctA'c as a supplemcnlal aid to the teacher, not as a 
leaclicr replacement. 

Recoals can also he used as an aid in increasing the speed of the students. 

The first typed transcription should he from plate material in the textbook, which has 
been written as homeuork. A reading of the material Just i r\ov to transcription will 
assist the student in that first typewritten transcript. 

I rom plate material the student will progress to ti^inseribingiroiirhoinewTrrk^^^ 

pieviowcd inateriaL then new material. 
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The teacher should remember that transcription needs to be taught. Some pretrans- 
cription skills, such as punctuation, grammar, etc are taught in first-year stenography. 
The student needs to combine these skills with the typewriting skills acquired in type- 
writing classes,, plus the skill of reading shorthand notes and transferring these short- 
hand outlines to the printed word. 



The stenography teacher should move about the classroom during the dictation of drill 
materials. This enables the teacher to see what the student is writing. 

The Stenoiiraphy 1 class should have access to a typing room during the first and second 
semester. This will then allow the students to acquire the skill of transcribing from writ- 
ten shorthand notes early in the learning period. 

Work experience involving shorthand transcription outside the classroom is invaluable 
to the stenographic student. Other faculty members can sometimes use a secretary. 

A variety of voices for dictation is helpful to the student in the second year of stenog- 
raphy. 
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STENOLABS 

Most schools arc now using inulti-channel equipment in the stenography classes. Such 
equipment can assist the teacher in giving the stud ents the speed practice thev need, sinco 
the entire cla^ dut^ iiui all need the same speed. 

If possible, this equipment should be available at times other than the class period : and 
the student should be encouraged to secure additional dictation practice. 

Use of the stenography labs during the class period should be limited to a part of the 
period, not the entire time. 

When the schools purchase steno lab equipment, consideration should be given to ea.se 
of operation, availability of service representatives for maintenance, suitability for needs, 
and possible use for other courses. 
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OFFICE PROCEDURES 

Office Prccccliircs is a culminating course for business students who select one of the 
career sequences for vocational competency and suhsequciit employment. Some schools 
offer the student a choice between clerical o^Yice practice and secretarial office practice. 
Either option should be offered in grade 12 and has a prerequisite typewriting. At the 
completion of the course, students should be proficient in the skill areas related to their 
career path. 

Objectives 

Upon completion of the course, the student will: 

be a mature individual possessing desirable work lia'^its and skills 



be aware of the typical work tlow cycles which incorporate a variety of business eciuip- 
meni and appropriate procedures 

have rile necessary knowledges and skills to perform selected office routines and pro- 
cedures . ■ . 

have knowledge of correct employment procedures 

Course Content 

There is a wide range of activities which could h*. included. The selection of units is 
determined by the availal">ility of -"»i»-'»>>tM)t, goals and objectives of the course, other course 
offerings and co' iniunity neec' . i^cstcd units are listed in alphabetic order; 

Aduing and Calculating Machines 

Banking Services 

Basic Business l*orms 

Computational Skills RelVcshcr 

Data Processing 

Duties of Receptionist 
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Employment Procedures 

Letters of Applicatioii 

Resumes 

Job Interviews 

^ Hnglish Fundamentals and Letter Writing (if not taugh: in a separate business course) 
Filing and Records Management 
Human Relations 
"In Basket" Lxercises 
Payroll Procedures 
Postal and Shipping Procedures 
Reference Sources 
Reprographics 
Spirit 

Mimeogruph ^ 
onset-Ready Photo Copy 
Photocopy 

Simulation Activities 

Special Typewriting Projects 

IVIephone Usiigc (Including Switchboard Operation) 
Transcribing Machines 
Triivel Arrangements 
Word Processing Principles 
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BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 
- Introduction 

Business Coniniunications is a one-scniester course to be offered in grade elcvLMi or 
twelve to refine the basic oral and writing skills for effectiveness in personal correspondence 
and career activities. 

Objectives 

Upon completion of the course, the student should be able to: 

apply the elements of grammar and correct meclranics of the English language in oral 
and written communications 

use the dictionary for spelling and increasing vocabulary 

use oral connnunications effectively in the presentation of speeches and reports 

apply the principles of research and report writing, including correct usage of library 
and other reference resources 

follow directions accurately 

demonstrate the principles of written connnunications through properly constructed 
correspondence 

write the necessary letter of application and resume for employment preparation 

• Course Coptent 
Cira-nniar. Spelling, and PunLiualioii Drills • 
Vocabulary Development 
Oral Conmumicalions 

Personal and Business Lett is. Memorandums 
Research and Report Writii^g 

Lellcrs of Application. Resumes, and Job Interviews 
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.SECTION VII 

SUGGESTED SPECIFIC TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
(for selected business subjects) 

General Business 
Business Matlieniatics 
Business Communications 
Business Law 
Business Principles 
Consumer Education or Economics 
Data Processing 
Distributive Education 
Economics 
Office Practice 
Recordkeeping and Accounting 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
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SPECIFIC TEACHING TECHNIQUES FOR BUSINESS SUBJECTS 



In this section are presented only a few examples of specific teaching techniques or 
suggestions that the teacher of business courses can employ in enriching classroom instruc- 
tion. The creative teacher will develop his/her own effective teaching techniques and seek 
out and use these and others that appear in the professional literature. Teachers are encour- 
aged to refer to tlie periodicals and references cited in the Bibliography for further sugges- 
tion.s on etieetive clu.ssroom teaching methods and techniques and on sources of supple- 
mentary material.s for classroom u.se. Some of tlie teaching.tcchniqucs presented in this 
section have been suggested by and used by. Connecticut business teachers. 

Specific tvchniqiics are listed by subjects as arranged in alphabetical order. 

GENERAL BUSINESS 

I. When studying types of business organization, form a -"corporation" - issue stock 
elect board of directors, officers, etc.. Set Lip the company to carry out sonic profit-makin^ 
endeavor. 

II- Develop and ditto a crossword puzz!.- con.sisting of general business terms. Students 
enjoy working these, and it is a good way to highlight and teach students new words and 
cqnceptsgeneriilly used in business. 

III. Vary classroom activiti.-s hy using rolepiaying. Situations that lend themselves to 
this technuiue might be the following: A. A teeiuig. boy wants to buy an automobile I le 
and his "paivnt^"- (a lot;il of tliive sludenis) di.seuss the matter. Included in Iho discussion 
are such p..>ints a^ the worlli of tiie automobile, (obtaining finaneing. estimating: eost of up- 
ke.-p. obtaining in .uranee. etc. B. Four students who arc close friends arc uivinu some 
thouglit 10 the kinds of occupations for which lliey wish to prepare. They talk\n-cr their 
•thoughts and plan, with each other. They arc all business related jobs ( accountini.. steno- 
graphic, salex ami tiata pmcessing). I'oini^ to he covcretl in the discussion amoim\lK- stu- 
dents uould indudc opportunities in the occupaCion being considered, qualifications. 
Iinaiicial and other compensation. w.Mking conditions, advaneemenl opporliinilv. etc. 

I he nileplaying tl iseussion by the four students .should highlight some of the factors that 
a pei-Min choosing an oeeupalioii should consider 

IV. invite an olTicerora loeal bank to meet with the ela^s, ,.\.k him to include in his 
di^eu^Mon sueh topics as Ihe^e: A. What a bank doe^, for thi^ eonimunitv B. Mistakes com- 
monly made b> u.ei^ of banking ^erviecs C. How a bank eam>, it>, income I). How a bank 
gets star! ctl. etc. 

V. A^^umc a teenager wants to borrow .jiven sum of money. I hive several stmlenls 
eaeh contact a tlilTcivnt Iciulhig institution and report to the class on such aspects as 

A. Whether the institution would lend him the monev anti under what conditions B How 
the monev vs.uild have to be p .id back C", VViuit the true interest rale would be and the 
dollar amount of interest. 

13.-^ 
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VI,- Wlicn studying tlie gLMicral topic ol* money management, encourage stuclcnts to build 
II budget and keep a record of their own income and expenses. With the aid of the class, sketch 
out on the chalk board or on u transparency a simple columnar record, and head the income 
and expense columns with typical inconVc and expense classirications. Using amounts suggc 
ed as a reasonable teenage income and expenses, record income and expenditures for a typical 
week, 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 

I, For teaching Percentage, Base, and Rate, use the Forn.: Triangle: 




Once students have mastered the idea of v» ^r.n the Percentage, Bast\ uvd ,ir_ in order 
to remember the formula for each, simpi> , er that part which y i -re O'Ui. \lo S',>1vc: 



PFRCFNTACf: 



rati; = 




IL Use .1 r^chistoscopc or ^-!ide pioiector with write-on slides during the first week of 
school for .f. (lis on addition, subtraction, as well as with nniiwplication tables. This provides 
a good revii ^v jsid students develop conlldencc with simple basics. This type o'' presentation 
can also be used in compuiing simple interest problems and with hmikin^ up the days in the 
60-day, b"' method. 

111. l*or comparison ol" values between percent fractions, ana decimal , use a sludenl 
worksheet set up asTollows: 

Prob. #1 a. 33' ; b. 1/."^ c. .34 d. 5/16 c. .334 

Students should be able to rank these in order of largest to sn.allcst or smallest to largest 
provides some lim as well as pcrspccti-,'e of values of these numbers 
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Answers: Largest _c,^_b a smallest 

The trick, of course, is to conipiiie the decimal value oi ach number. 

IV. FUN & GAMES Students are divided into two, three, or four teams. One chair per 
team is set facing the chalkboard. One representative of each team takes a seat in one of these 
chairs. (Chalk and erasers should be available to each team,) Teacher positions self in back of 
classroom. Teacher has each representative step up to board and write down problem, (These 
may range from addition and subiraction to thought problems in interest, mark-up. mark- 
down, etc.) As soon as the student writes problem on the board, he takes his seat. When all 
team reps are seated, on signal they go up to board and solve problem, circling answer. Stu- 
dent representative who gets correct ansvver aiid sits down first scores point for team and 
remains in front of room. Other students are replaced by teamnuites. If student sits down 
with wrong answer, he is di.squalifiod (sometimes the best student hurries too much and is 
disqualified). If all but one student sits down after circling wrong :inswcr. no points aie 
given, but the remaining student can stav an<! iry against other team representatives. 

V. Many of the errors made in arithmetic calculations involve errors of an exaggerated 
nature. For example, a student will com- out wit'^ an answ^.r of S345 interest on a modest 
amount of money rather than, perhaps, the correct amount of S34,50, A tcacher can assist 
students to avoid this type of exaggerated error by iriving them practice in the estimation of 
correct answers to problems, Orallv presenting questions :eh as these are helpfu! in this 
respect: 

Is interest on S700 for six months :it 8'' 'il;ely r.- he $7*: S56? S70? S28? S280 

Is the total price of a purchase of 62 items ar $47,50 each approximately S^00'> $620'^ 
S2000*? S3000? 

hstimating is made easier if the student is taugln fo roui^d off ligures used in the esii- 
nuiting process. Thus, in the ahovc (iuesti< the student might want lo e.-.u.na(e hy 
thinking 60 x S50 which can he caleulaled easily, 

VI. Some students have trouble carrying figure, in 
nielhtxl of adding will assisl such students, fhus:. 

h070 

h5H\ 
73^>3 
\5 
33 
25 

J4 

26S45 



:r.liiii!,.M. Perhaps the accounlaiii's 




\ 

\ 
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BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 

I. Olio ConiicclicLil icachcr places oiiipliasis in a Business English class on bnilding 
sHuIlmUs' vocabulary aiul llioir ability to spell now words correctly. Each Friday students 
are loslod on ten now words from a 150 word list along with ten words from previous weeks. 
Sludv'nts arc expected to type the definitions of the newest words, spell the words correctly, 
and to supply the correct words to definitions of words already learned. 

II. A Connecticut teacher puts a lot of emphasis on acquainting students with thedic- 
lionaiy - what it is. what is in it, and how it is used. Actually even relatively few adults are 
really accjuaintcd with a dictionary. This teacher obtains from ihe library a copy of Webster's 
AVu' C<)llc\iiufc Dicrioiiary for each student. The class carefully goes through each section, 
slopping and looking up places or things inclutling local colleges, rivers, their boy frieiurs 
or girl friend's names, etc. After this thorough examination and practice exercises involving 
the use of the diciioiniry. a test is given students on the use of the dictionary. 

III. 1 lave students design letterheads - their personal letterheads or letterheads for a real 
or fictional company. Also have stutlents icarn to become discriminating about letter style by 
having them evaluate illustiaiions of letterheads, letter styles, and content of letters. Such 
puhiicalions us Sixty Best Business Letters (.American Automatic Typewriter Company ) pro- 
vide good exaniiiles. One Connecticut teacher runs student-designed letterheads off on a 
duplicator, makes a lifting of the businesses for which they were prepared, and encourages 
the students ic^ write lo each other's businesses. 

I v. Willi the help of the school librarian, be sure to accjuaiiil students with sources of 
inf(MMiKiti(Mi. This is so imjiortaiit for a Business English or Business Communications ciass. 
Bdoks and relcrcnces of particular importance to business students are atlases, aliiiairacs. 
books (^f quolaii(uis. louiidalion directories, directories of business firms, associations, and 
organizations, government publications, etc. An employer often expects an office worker 
to obtain iiifcMination available from these sources. 

\ . ( Hvc sludciiis experience in proofreading and in the proper use of proofreader s 
syinbi>ls. A iiood plan is to have students exchange written assignments with other student 
j>r(n)freaders. Tiu' proofread and marked papers are then returned to the author who makes 
the eorrecti(Mis before submitting his [)ai)er to the teacher. One of the outcomes of this tyj)e 
i)\ leaching technique is the debate between students as to the nature and verification of 
the error. 

V'l. Learning ip write and express ideas (one's own or those of others) is a prime objec- 
live of a business eonimnnieaiions course. These activities should help students accjuire this 
co.npeleney : 

Collect niaga/ine articles, business reports of interest to the business student. Have 
sludenls write abstracts of those articles or reports. 
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Have students describe, in writing, directions to their home or to a point of interest 
from the school. 

. In an election year, ask each student to Hsten to one political speech and report to the 
class the main points or the gist o ' the speech. 

BUSINESS LAW 

I, Encourage students to read books involving all phases of the law. Compile a bibli- 
ography of such books. An example of books that are likely to whet the appetite of law 
students is Louis Nizer's My Life in Court. 

IL Use plenty of cases in teaching business law. Emphasize that ihree factors must be 
given consideration in case discussions: (1) identification of the dispute between the parties 
(2) application of the law relative to the particular dispute, and (3) a decision supporting 
one of the parties* 

HI. A fruitful source of enriched instruction is the use of outside speakers. Specifically, 
consider these possibilities:* 

Possible Speaker Topic 

Automobile or appliance dealer Warranties and product liability 

Manager of large food store Truth in packaging, weights 

Representative of realtors, etc. Leases and transfer of real property, etc. 

IV, Consider these topics for a class debate: 

Truth in Packaging or Coddling the Consumer 

Unsafe at Any Speed or The Selection of the Marketplace 

Liability in Tort or Proof of Negligence 

Holder in Due Course or Party to ; Wrongful Deed ' 

'From Neil Gaston, ^'Busiiiess Law". XBIlA Yearbo>)K Washington, D.C: National 
Business Education Association, 1972. 

y. Perhaps one of the most effective wjys to arouse the interest of students through a 
school is to conduct a mock trial and videotape it. This has been used most successfully in a 
few of the schools of the State. The case is written by the teacher or students, rlaintiffs, de- 
fendants, attorneys, judge, etc. are selected fron: members of the class. The videotape replay 
can be used not only ii, reviewing the performance of the various parties in the case, but also 
to arouse interest on the part of non-business students in the business law course. Some stu- 
dents in the schuol may be considering a law career. This teaching technique appeals to them 
as a type of career education. 
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VI. By all means have a representative of the local legal aid society talk to the class about 
the services rendered by this group, who is eligible to receive them, and at what cost. 

VII. Business law students sliould benefit greatly from a visit to a small claims court or 
having a judge of such a court visit tlie classroom and discuss this type of court. Many stu- 
dents and even adults are not acquainted with the purpose of this court and the rights they 
have to plead iheir own case in the court. 

BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 

I. When dealing witli the unit on forms of business ownership, have students interview 
selected businessmen in the community who are eitlier owners or partners in tlieir own busi- 
nesses, or who are managers of tlie businesses qf otliers. Be sure to cover such points as the 
following: 

What they see as advantages of their forms of business ownership 
Special problems ihey have as owners, partners, or managers 
What resources they draw upon for help in meeting problems 
WMial governnienl regulations they are suhjocted to 

I-neourage students to tape record their iiiteiviews and report hack to class 

II. Inasmuch as decision making is the basic role of management, in this course perhaps 
more than any other simulations sIkhiUI he used. Simulations that might be of particular in- 
terest to the business management student arc: 

Marketplace Joint Council on i:con<?mic I'duciition 
Management '7\valon Hill Company 
StcK'kmarket Came - Avalon Hill Company 
Computeri/ed Management Computer C»aines, Inc. 

III. Help students huiid management vocabulary through the interesting device of vocabu- 
lary games. Cryptographs, password, and the crossword pu/./les are available, sonie of which 
appear in the professional literature. The areas included are investments, business :md our ceo 
noniic system, labor-management, and fillers. .A specific example of a business principles 
crossword pu/./le is the one published in The Baknuc Sheet (1-chruary. |Q74. p. 221 ) by 
Robert M. I'rancis. 

IV. The teacher of the business principles course should certainK' acquaint students w ilh 
Junior Achievement, Inc. in tlie conuiiunity or a nc:n*h\- coninnmity. This organization is 
designed give students an understanding ol* the American enterprise system hy encourag- 
ing them to organize a business of their own and assisting them in ojx'rating it. I.:ach JA 
com|Kmy must have three business advisors (usually businessmen from the community) - 
financial, production, and sales.'Often the J A company is formed to produce and market a 
relatively simple product. Stock in the J.A compan>' is sold, and the company is litiuidated at 
the end of a given period of time. This activity provides students with real decision-making 
opportunities and gives them a realistic view o)* the management process. 
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V. Keep students current - encourage them to get interested in current news and events 
relating to. business management. Appearing in daily newspapers and weekly newsmagazines 
are items dealing with business. The "Business and. Finance" sections of Newsweek, Time, 
and similar magazines and the entire issues of Fortune and Business Week are rich resources. 
Have students bring in items related to the business principles topic currently under discus- 
sion and report it to the class. Make a bulletin board display of such items. Students then 
realize that what they are studying in Business Principles is relevant to what's going on in 
the business world. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION OR CONSUMER ECONOMICS 

I. This course is one in which outside speakers can be used most effectively. Among 
resource persons who could contribute much to students in this course are Regional Food 
and Drug Administration consumer specialists, state consumer protection board officials, 
Social Security officials, loan company personnel, a representative of a credit bureau, and 
a representative of a collection agency. 

II. As a class or a special project, develop a Consumer Resource Directory - a listing 
which will.provide assistance, through family budget counseling, on consumer credit prob- 
lems, on problems involving suspected fraud, on housing problems, and the like. If such a 
Directory is developed well, it could be reproduted and made available to the community, 
or perhaps sold for a modest price. 

III. When dealing with the family budgotihg^ind wise buying, obtain several year-old 
mail-order catalogs and add them to the classroom library. These are easy to obtain ard are 
invaluable in enabling students to estimate .-lothing and household supplies expenditMres 
more accurately than they would be able to do otherwise. 

IV. When dealing with use of credit, have students collect advertisements that offer loan 
services. Have students report on the comparative costs of such loans, who is eligible for them, 
and how they are obtained. It would also be helpful if students could bring to cla.ss examples 
of loan applications. 

V. As part of the study of insurance, duplicate from different types of insurance policies 
(life, accident, automobile, health, etc.) key sections of the policy and distribute to students. 
Give students time to read a given section, thei; explain it in their own words. As they will 
oixscrvc, it is not always easy to read and understand Misurance policies, or even to determine 
what is and is not covered without some practice. 

.VI. Comparison shopping provides an interesting and very worthwhile experience for 
members of a consumer economics class. Have the class build a list of perhaps two dozen 
commonly needed items. Permit students to select the stores they want to "shop." As the 
students report hack, list the items on the board, then the price of each item at Store A. 
Store B. etc. If the teacher desires, he can build in some mathematics practice iiy calculating 
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with the students the amount and the percent of difference. between the selhng price of a 
given item at the store from which it can be bouszht most reasonably, as compared with the 
selhng price of the store which sells the item at the highest price. Be careful to deal with 
equal quality and quantity to assure that the price comparisons are valid. 

VII. Some Cor»iecticut teachers spend necessar>' time helping students to understand and 
to read cost-of-living indexes. The Bureau of Labor Statistics provides up-to-date indexes on 
living costs in different sections of the country. These are available for use. As a long-term 
class project, students can chart cost-of-living in their community by building an index based 
on selected items that are commonly used and available in their community. 

DATA PROCESSING 

I. There arc some interesting and controversial issues in American life brouglii about by 
data processing, and the computer in particular. Consider having students debate or defend 
the following: 

The cashless society 

I am an IBM cartl donM fold ornudtilale me v 
The compulcr as an infringemenl on niv' righls as an individual 

II. A numbtM* ol'Connccticul teachers .ake their students lo sec one or two computer 
installalions, being sure thai they discuss vv't:* ihc data processing and eompuier personnel: 

What ecjuipmeni do you have and what does it do? 
WIku is your Job? Do you liki- it? Doe< il i'et boring? 
What training did you have to take to prepare To- it'* 
Where can it lead you? 

What is the meaning of the symbols on the print-out sheets? 
How \\as this job done prior lo use of the computer? 

III. The use ol simulations and games is strongly encouraged in the data |"»roeessing course. 
These involve the student in making decisions. A nundxM* of ^ueh games are available, and 
there is a grov.'ing body of literature on simulations and games. It is even possible to plav data 
processing games without a computer. Data can be punched into cards which are mailed lo 
the eompan> whieh provides the game Residts are returned lo the students. The Journal ol 
Data iUlination presents a number of articles on simulation in data processing. 

IV. Prepare vidcolajx-s of master demonstrations. Usually a single demonslralion is not 
sulTieienl lor all students. A videotape enables studenls to replay ihe tlemonstiation as often 
as necessary lo master the learning activity demonstrated. 
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V. Consider tlic advantages orvarious approaches to tcacliing programming. Joiin West- 
ley ("Data Processing," Ciiapter 13. 1972 NBHA Yearbook) points out that tliere are tlirec 
basic approaches: ( i ) the programming exercise approach consists of using a series ofsliort 
pioblems. eacli de .iuned to present a particular concept, technique, and/or instruction - 
each exercis.: building on tlie previous one. gradually working into more complex problem 
situations, C) tlie comprehensive problem approach which begins witli an overview of the 
features of tl e particular programming language -- language elements, structure, coding sys- 
tems, etc.. (3) the systems orientation approach which begins with a typical data processing 
systems iirobi <m - shows that a system is a composite of a number of smaller problems, 
eacii recpiiring a solution. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

1. Give students some real exn.-ri.'nr,- in witinn Ti,„y _ , t| i, , 
adverti.singcopy. .so get them writing for publication now. Start a monthly student Dli 
new.ssheet. Feature such items as ( 1 ) a short essay or news item on a topic of current inter- 
est (change in product warranty law. or new interpretation of con.sumer fraud, or implica- 
tion of metric measurement on American products) (2) the best ad drawing or ad copy 
l)repared by students this month (3) an advertisement of .special sale in the school store. 
The possibiliiios i)f items for a Dl: newsslieet are endless as a means of gaining student 
interest in l)K. 

li. Have stuUcnts preiKire a television commercial. One Connecticut teacher had a com- 
mittee of students write, do the art work for. announce, and act in a "television commercial." 
Students had to obtain all props and to plan and produce the TV commercial. After they had 
lilanned and rehearsed thoroughly, the commercial was videotaped and played back on the 
monitor the next day, The class then acted as critics, pointing out strengths and weaknesses 
in the commeicial. 



III. Teach students to recogni/.e a good sales pie.sentation. Develop with them a -sales 
e-.aluation sheet." Include such points as the salesperson's appearance, manner, approach 
•:.,ed. effectiveness of iire.sentation. effectiveness ofclo.se. related product .suggestions, 
knowledge of product, etc. Ask students to seive as Judges (as in skating conk-sts) and award 
points for each sales pres. r.tation. This objective peer evaluation causes students to pay clos- 
er attention. Ii almost becomes a game with a real purpose. 

IV. hncouragc students to comparative-shop windows and stores. One of th best ways 
toenai>ie sludeiits to reali/e the difference in merchants' pricing policies is i,, luive small 
commillces of students from 1)1- classes •Miop" lor specific items al different stores and 
keep cJose track of liie prices of products. Ihive students report to the class on what they 
find. Also, ask them to suggest why on- store might have quite dillercnl prices than 
anollier. 
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V. Since good markolini: denuinds meeting eiislomer needs and wants, the sui-vey is one 
of the techniques used by business to determine customer interests and desires. Give students 
some experience in customer survey techniques. One Connecticut teacher periodically works 
with his students in developing the survey form and identifying the spots in tiie city where 
the surveyors will contact customers and potential customers. Results are reported in written 
form and to the class in the form of a special repori. Tables showing customer responses arc 
presented through transparencies and serve as the basis of a good discussion. 

VI. Keep a file of registered trademarks and ads. Also, have a committee of students pre- 
pare a bulletin board display of the most unitpie as well as the best known trademarks. ALso. 
use the bulletin hoard to feature unique or "best" ads for the week. There arc many ways 
that Connecticut teachers can and do use bulletin boards elTectively in distributive education. 



ECONOMICS 

I. (iames and simulations arc a popular and interesting way of gaining economics com- 
petency. Many games arc available that arc not compiitcr based. "Paper and pencil" games 
or "box yames" arc non-computer games, "blconomic Decision Games." published by Sci- 
ence Research Associates of Chicago, covers such areas as The Market. The Firm. Collective 
Baruaining. Banking, etc. Game instructions include sample games and fact sheets that pro-' 
vide game data, worksheets, .md the like. Another game is IXllM Family Life Income Pallcrns) 
from Instructional Simulation of St. Paul. There are others on the market. The game or sim- 
ulation involves the student actively and causes hin» to make decfsioi'is.'*^ 

* (icniry. liilccn. "liconomics." S'.irioiial Bushicss Education Yearbook, 1^)72. p. 63. 

II. One of the most effective tcaching/lcarnini: situations in economics is provided 
through dc!)aic of economic issues, l-ollowing are some issues that some Connecticut teach- 
ers of economi.;s have found lo hold considerable interest for students, particularly if the 
loj")ics are well researched. 

Resolved that the United Slates postal system sIkhiUI he privately owned and operaleil 
as a monopcMy 

Resolved that C\)nnccticui should adt)pi a state income tax 

Resolved that the ncv. interstate lngh\va\ { I-S4) should be completed as propo.-.cd 
Resolved that goverpmciil shoidd guarantee jobs lo every person willing and ih!c to 
work bin who canncM find a job 

Students may be cnc(.nuagcd to aiguj the affirmative or the negative i^ositions even though 
they may liold an oppt^sing view, *I his enables them to --see the other side** sometimes more 
clcarlv. 
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III. Although somv good may come from a visit to a typical economic institution such as 
a bank, the social security office, orotlier types of government agencies and business finns. 

a most profitable type of visit is what lias been referred to as an "in-business"* seminar, in- 
stead of students merely visiting a plant, students in the in-business seminar are provided a 
discussion session with the firm's personnel at which time the economic and management 
decisions of the firm can be explained and discussed. Students should prepare for the semi- 
nar by learning in advance something of the industry, and they should be encouraged to 
ask questions of and raise points with the firm's personnel. 

IV. . The economics course gives students an excellent opportunity to develop skill in read- 
ing,;^j.yterpreiing. and preparing clun-ts and graphs. If the leaciier encourages a project or two 
"'i'!!-'-'"'^'''"' semester the course is taught, the acciuiudated projects add greatly to the 
instruction over a period of several years. Here is an example of a project that small stu- 
dent groups could develop: 

A poster made up of newspaper iieudlines dealing with economic news: 

President submits budget to Congress 
Cost of living up aiioiiicr one percent 
New York City threatened with hankrupiey 
Li.S. balance of trade favorable this year 
Circular f.ow of money 

V. After a general introdiictioii tu iiie principles of investing in stock and the use of iraue 
journals and material from the inveMmeni houses, each student is given a hypoihetieal sum to 
invest and ehoose^ stock or ^everal ^toeks for "■purchase." l-rom time to time, have studenls 
report on tiie progress of their stocks and the factors that they take into account in buying 
and selling them. Becoming an -invesior" isihe most direct way to enable students to learn 
aboiu the stock market. 

OFFICiZ PROCEDURES 

I. Bring olliee personnel into the classroom to add realism to the office-worker-prepara- 
ti<m program. Here are some resource personnel who might contribule: a medical seerelar\ . 

a secretary involved in |K-rsoiinel W(vk. an educational .secretary, and others. These will give 
students first-lKtnd inlomiatioii on duties performed on different jobs, skills reci.uirecl. termi- 
nology used, types (M' business forms. ;.nul the benefits received hy employees. Other resoinve 
persons might include a beautician or repivsentative of a modeling school to talk about make- 
up and dress appropriate to the olTiee: an office e(|uipment salesman to explain the impor- 
tance of pro|ierec|uipment and supplies; a |visoiincl manager to talk about ways to apply for 
a Job. etc. I he list of lesouive personnel and topics is endless. 

II. Integrate data processing into the office procedures class, bncourage students to brim- 
in common examples of daily business transactions that will help students' rcaliA- the extent 
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of use of data processing in llic Inisincss worUL Bank statLMiKMils, electric and telephone bills 
are examples which can be used. Prepare a display or bullelin board of the examples colleeted. 

III. One of the best ways to explain Iho purpose and use of a How chart is lo use one 
showing, slep by step, how lo solve a problem on an olTice machine. Use a Oow chart togeth- 
er with a job assignment sheet. One Connecticut teacher emphasi/.es that the assignment sheet 
should indicate the Jobs lo be completed, the estimated time, some direction on machine op- 
eration, and other instructions as necessary. 

IV. Set up an on-the-job filing situation in a competitive situation. Divide the students 
into groups, with a supervisor, typist, receptionist, etc. Mave the groups set up their filing 
system, giving them the materials to be filetl. After they have filed the items given them, a.sk 
them to retrieve certain items (correspoiulence. memos, jic.) under time. Points arc scored 
b\- the group who retrieves the fastest. 

V. .Arouse interest in the office procetlures or machines course through a **machines 
fair.*' Set up a display of office machines in the hall corridor, on the assembly stage, or in 
another well identified and preferably centrally located place. Obtain a loan of tl.c basic 
machines not in the office machines room fri>iii machine companies most of whom are 
cjuite willing to i-oMp-i\,ie-. ilave one or more office practice stutlents demonstrate or explain 
liie machines to ini.Tcsted students. 

VL Role playing is one of the finest teaching lechnitiucs that can be used in preparing 
students for the business office. Some situations ailaplable to role playing arc: 

A receptionist greeting callers and making appointments 

A high school graduate applying for a first Job 

An o\Tw^' worker asking for a pay raise or a day off 

A worker breaking in a new office worker (teaching him/her the use ol'an office. ma- 
chine or correspondence style used by the firm) 

RECORDKEEPING AND OR ACCOUNTING 

I. Help students to become aware ol' vocational opportunities in accounting and rclalcLl 
jobs by encouraging them to clip, bring in. and discuss frcMii the "Help Wanted** classified ad 
section of the local papers adverlisements ccMicerning this type of work. Ask them to pay par- 
ticular attention to what the ads say about type o\' work, hours, pay rates, whether or not 
experience is rccpiircd. the kind o\ training needed. -and to whom they should apply. Use this 
inlbrmation as a basis for discu.ssion. 

II. Try using the job instruction sheet in an acccninling class it is a good way to indi- 
viduali/e instruction. It will help students develop .self confidence, a .sense of responsibility, 
an awareness of tletails. ability to IcMlow itistructions. and give them a real pride in task ac- 
complishment, bach Job instruction sheet should contain ( 1 ) a brief definition of the task 
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(2) a list of materials needed by the student and the teacher (3) a first column in which step- 
by-stcp procedure is indicated to accomplish the task (4) a second column in which each step 
is explained (5) a third column to assist in the introduction of flow charting. Note a portion 
of job sheet below: 



SAMPLE JOB INSTRUCTION SHEET* 



TASK: 



MATERIALS: (for students) 
HQUIPMKNT: (for the teacher) 

STl-PS 

L Write the journal page 
number on jniper 



Write the date in the 
"Date" column of the 



Journalizing Business Transactions in 
the Cash Payments Journal 

Cash payments journal, pen, ruler, source 
• documents or problems from textbook 

Overhead projector, ruler, blank transpar- 
ency of cash payments journah writer 
for transparency, screen, problem 



TECHNIQUE 

Place page number in 
upper right-hand corner 



Enter the day, month, and 
year at the bcgiiuiing 



FLOWCHART 



Vnlcv the debit portion 
of the entry 



Use the ''General Ledger 
Debit" column or the 
''Accounts Payable Debit' 
column 



t aputo. Carmcla. ''Job Instruction Sheets: An Approach to Individualizing tlie Accounting 
Chiss,'^ Ihisincss h'ciucarioit World, May-June, 1974. pp. S-"", 




III. Help students visualize through using schematics. A time line or a caleiuiar page can 
help students grasp such concepts as expired insurance or accrued salary evpciisc. Thus: 

Jan I Paid S360 for year's insurance Dec 31 

lst(|uarter 2nd qtr etc, '--oV 

'/i or S90 ki or S90 
expired expired 
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SEPTEMBER 
S M T W T F S 

'234 Four days of accrued salary 

567 891011 

12 13 14 15 i6 17 18 expense since last Friday, 

19 20 21 22 23 24 25 September 24, pay period 

26(g@<||@^ 



JV, Assist students in visualizing why such accounts as merchandise inventory and the 
deferred charge supplies accounts must be adjusted by using a pictorial approach. Consider 
the following: 





f S800 


S1800 


f left 


max. 


1 on 


available 1 


. hand 


during J 


end 


period 1 


of 




period 



Adjust accounts accordingly. 




) 



S1300 
purchased 
during period 



Beginning 
of period 



Thus: 



S500 
+ 1300 
SI 800 

-800 
SI 000 

used or 

sold 



V, To illustrate the purpose and procedure of making closing entries, use the "funnel" 
approach. Through a simple illustration such as the one that follows, explain how all income 
and expense accounts are "poured" into a single .summary account at the end of the fircal 
period, and then how the profit or the loss figure is "drained" from the summary account 
into the proprietorship or capital account. Thus: 



Exn. B 



Kxp. C 



20 
60 




80 



Inc/Hxp Sum 



► 125 


500 ^ 


r 100 


200 ^ 


^ 80 




(305) 




^395 





Prop. 




8500 




395 
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VL... One of the questions that often is raised by students is: "Yes. but do they keep ac- 
counts like this in actual business firms? To help answer this question, encourage several 
committees of two students each to contact several businesses in the community asking 
them whether they as students can examine the account titles used, the business papers or 
forms, and the special books of entry and column headings the business firni employs. Em- 
phasize that they as students will not examine the entries or any confidential accounting 
information - but rather the system as a whole. Have students report on their findings. 
Students will be interested in learning how the accounting principles they have studied dur- 
ing the year ace employed, with relatively minor variations, in most businesses. 

STENOGRAPHY (SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION) 

I. Student dictation-take rates are timed, why are not their shorthand reading rates also 
timed? Students ought to be able to read from shorthand text plates at the rate of at least 150 
words per minute, especially on familiar text plates. Also time reading of assigned-homework 
notes. Take advantage of the competitive instinct - students are speed oriented, and they will 
read shorthand notes rapidly if encouraged to do so. 

II. One Connecticut teacher, before each holiday, prepares a paper for students written 
in shorthand expressing holiday thoughts. Before Christmas vacation, she also conducts a 
shorthand bee based on Christmas words. This technique can be applied to any holiday peri- 
od and lakes advantage of students^ enthusiasm for the holiday .sea.soii. Caution: some stu- 
dents anil parents may object to religious connotations. 

Ill Shorthand games can enrich instruction and provide students with a change of pace. 
Making games need not be time consuming for the teacher if students are allowed to parti- 
cipate in making us well as playing the games. Note these examples of shorthand games: 

Geography Shorthand Rummy Use 26 pairs of cities and their matching states which 
are written on cards in shorthand. Basically, follow the rules of rummy card game of 
matching pairs. 

Shorthand Password adapted from the TV show. Stutlents receive card and through 
synonym in shorthand, pass clue to :\ teammate. Several games are described by June 
Dostal in Tlw Balance Sheet, December, .laiuiary. 1974 pp. 105 IT. 

IV. Prepare advanced students for office-style dictation, fhe ability to recall what was 
dictated is u cunipetehcy that can be improved through practice and therefore can he taught. 
Mary Blyth (Business I'A/iuaffon IVnrtd. .lanuary/T'cbruary. 1^75 p. 3 1 ) suggests that one 
method for training students in this technique is to give them dictation including sentences 
of progressively increasing length. Students are instructed not to begin writing until after the 
teacher has finished speaking, so that the sentences are written from memory. Blyth presents 
in her article 40 sentences each of which is longer than the preceding one. 
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V, Every stiiilcnt should be given the opportunity of transcribing from ''cold notes/' 
Also, give students the experience of guessing at omitted words in a sentence or paragraph, 
based on tlie context of the sentence or paragraph. Drills can be created for this type of 
practice. 

VI. Use these teaching suggestions to vary classroom activities: 

Prepare a transparency key that can be flashed on a screen for the students to use in 

cliccking a learner's transcript 
Use word lists, but be sure the lists are linked to a real purpose, such as tomorrow's 

dictation 

Dictate a letter to the class ~ one that you will actually mail. Mail as your own the best 
one transcribed 

Give students dictation practice on words common to the business and industry in the 
school area. Tlius in an area having many financial institutions, insurance and bank- 
ing terms might be stressed. 

TYPEWRITING (Beginning, Advanced, Personal Use) 

I. Stimulate students by posting progress charts showing their speed and/or accuracy. 
In classes where these are in use, students make a bee line to them to see how their progress 

is comparing with their classmates. ^^Shoot the Moon," 'The Christmas Tree," "Auto Races,'' 
etc., or just plain bar or line graphs do a lot to stimulate students to better production. If 
students do not want their names used, assign each student a number (known only to the 
individual student), anil his progress is then displayed anonymously. 

II. Prepare bulletin boards of superior student work. Bulletin boards of this type are 
more appealing to students - and provide a good way to build pride in work. Also, student 
work carefully and accurately done serves as models against which other students can and 
do check their work. 

III, Tape record basic instructions for some typewriting lessons. Let the students get their 
instructions from hearing the recording. This benefits the student and teacher in several ways. 
It frees the teacher to move about the room, giving help as necessary. It demands that each 
student he quiet and pay strict attention to the tape. Also, it demands that instructions be 
Well presented and complete. Students who are absent on a given day can easily make up the 
work by listening to that day's tape, 

IV, Use games to give variety to typing classes, A number of good games are available 
which rcc|uirc no materials to be purchased and only a small amount of teacher preparation. 
Complete instructions on how to prepare for and play these games are available in the pro- 
fessional literature. Below are two of many: 

BlNCiO (by Beverly Miller, Balance Sheet. November, 1973, p, I 13) provides a'good 

review of the basics of typewriting^ 
TYPIiWRITINC; I'OOTBALL (by Carl Pnquci: Century 21 Reporter, Fall, 1075, p, 9), 
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V, Students of typewriting seem to have considerable trouble maintaining good posture 
and technique at the machine. Usually, this is because they are not conscious of error. An 
effective device for developing correct typing techniques is the "Ticket for Technique Viola- 
tion/' At the beginning of each period of time (a month, or a six-week period), each student 
is given a sum of money which may be used at the end of the period to buy a "technique 
grade." But, during the period, the student may be "ticketed" and fined for violations of 
technique rules. The ticket indicates the technique violated and the amount of the fine. Each 
teacher can develop the rules he/she wishes, but a good plan is presented by Lois Peterson in 
her article appearing in the February, 1972 Balance Sheet on page 200 ff. 

VI. Now that the schools and business have photocopiers, the typewriter is not used very 
much as a copy machine it is a creative tool. Teach it that way. Teach students to write 
creatively on a typewriter - to compose at the machine. Start by giving students a little di- 
rect machine dictation to help them break away from typing from printed copy. Then dictate 
a series of simple questions, asking them to type two- or three-word answers. Then dictate 
beginnings of some sentences and ask them to complete the sentences on their own: 

After school today, I am going to , 



The pet Td most like to have is a because 



The creative teacher can develop this technique in various ways that will help students be- 
come used to using the typewriter as a creative tool. 



VII. One Connecticut teacher each spring places a large map of the United States on the 
bulletin board and makes available a few travel folders to arouse interest in areas outside her 
Httic town. Hach student is then expected to write an original letter sending for information 
falling into one of these categories: 

college information 

vacation information for self and family 
information for a term paper or a report 
a letter for the parents requesting information they want. 

StiKlLMits type the rough draft at the typewriter, check with the teacher for corrections, and 
then type the letter with a carbon. The carbons are displayed on the bulletin hoard around 
the map. The originals are mniled and as the replies come in, the carbons are replaced with 
the letters or information received. 
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WORD PROCESSING 

Word Processing may be very loosely defined as an automatic typewriter with a memory 
unit. Word Processiniz is the application of automation to general office procedures. It is a 
supplement rather than a replacement. Students who will be filling the entry-level, general- 
clerical positions must be taught Word Processing. 

The basic function of Word Processing is typing. Added to this are the functions of 
automatic correction by backspacing and striking over, revision, editing, inserting, underscor-- 
ing, tabbing, memory loading, and multi-memory operations, all controlled tYom the keyboard 
by special keys. The typing student who knows the basic functions of the electric typewriter 
must now understand how these operations are done on Word Processing equipment. The 
typing medium is no longer the paper in the machine, it is the record capability of the mem- 
ory. 

The objectives of a Word Processing curriculum generally state that upon completion of 
the training, the student should be able to: 

identify and define the concepts of Word Processing as measured by an objective 
examination 

effectively operate Word Processing typing and dictation equipment as measured by 
written and practical evaluations 

analyze a given typing project and decide on the best forma^ 

type drafts of reports, manuals, and technical proposals, combining text and statistical 
infomiation using Word Processing typing equipment 

revise drafts of typing projects by adding or deleting given information 

produce final copy of typing projects that can be mailed or printed 

prepare standard forms and correspondence for military, government, and general 
business applications 

handle classified and confidential documents 

The kinds of skills wl'ich need to be emphasized in our schools to prepare students for 
jobs in this area are: 



accuracy and speed \:^ typing on electric typewriters 
Luuierstanding of Wos-d Processing concepts 
training for. belter than average Hngli.sh skills 
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teaching and stressing proofivadins; skills 

giving extensive training on transcribing machines 

p oviding decision-mai<ing exercises 

The types and availabihty of Word Processing ec]iiiprnent is phenomenal. Selection 
should be made only after extensive examination of a variety of systems. Schools that can- 
not justify the expense of purchasing a Word Processing .system .should consider rental or 
leasing plans. Schools that decide not to implement the Word Processing ecjuipment phase 
should train students in all other aspects of Word Processing and provide internships, dem- 
onstrations, and field trips to Word Processing installations so that students become familiar 
with the equipment. 
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EXAMPLES OF 
SHORT OR ENRICHMENT COURSES 
OFFERED IN THE 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENTS OF CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS 

A discussion of the use of mini-ouises o; enrichment courses has been presented in a 
previous section of this business education handboolc. Presented here and alphabetically ar- 
ranged by course title are examples of such courses that are offered in some of the high 
schools in the State of Connecticut. Schools are encouraged to develop and offer various 
short courses to meet the specific needs of their students and community. 

ADVERTISING THEORY ; 

New Canaan High School. New Canaan 

Prerequisite: none 

Grade Level: 11-12 

Length: 9 week.s 

Advertising Theory provides the students with an introduction to the areas of advcrtisim: as 
they relate to retail saio^ Empha.sis is on employment opportunities and c|ualifications and 
the value ot advertising as it relates to husincss and the consumer. The students arc exposed 
to creative advertising layouts in the new.sp:.pcr. magazine and hillhoard media. Aclverti.sinu 
techniques and media arc the two basic areas of concentration. 

BUSINESS COMMUNlC.VnONS 
Weaver High School. Hartford 
Prerequisite: none 
Grade Level: 9-10-11-12 
Ljngth: I 2 weeks 

Business Communications is a course designed to ;:-nrovc three areas of communication- 
writing, speaking, and reading. .Students learn the techniques of both oral and written com- 
munication and practices, expressing themselves both in social and business situations Also 
included arc listening lechniqucs. habits und altitudes. In areas of technical skill, empliasis 
is placed on those principles that have use vulue (grammar, punctuation, etc.) 

BU.SINI.:SS OCCUPATION.S 
Weaver High School, liartroid 
Prcreciuisite: none 
Grade Level: 9-IO-||.i 2 
Length: 1 2 weeks 

B isiness Occupations is designed primarily to give students insight into the v:n-ious types 
and/or kinds of career occupations ol lcred by businesses. The course is divided into four 
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basic areas: selling, bookkeeping. olTice occupations* and shorthand. It is expected that the 
student will develop proper businesslike attitudes, behavior, and desirable character traits so 
essential in employment. Students should be able to acknowledge just what their vocational 
interests* skills and abilities are and how to attain their employment goals. 

I-INANCH AND INVESTMHNT 
luist Haven High School. East Haven 
Prerequisite: none 
Grade Level: 12 
Length-: 1 8 weeks 



This course offering is intended to familiarixe the student with the basic concepts of our pres- 
ent day monetary structure by studying in detail the principles oT money and banking, busi- 
ness organization, investment principles, financial statements, investment markets, real estate 
principles, ta.xation. and the laws relevant to these areas. This should enable every student to 
become familiar with, and in turn, utilize in future years* the fundamental principles of in- 
vestment and finance in all phases of both personal and business life. 

INCOME TAX 

George J. Penney High School* East Hartford 
Prerequisite: none 
Grad; . vvel: I 1-12 
Lcngti): 9 weeks 

This cou**se gives the student an understanding ol the principles underlying income lax guide- 
lines: Emphasis is on analysis of the income tax return, strengthened by realistic situations 
involving the use of ca.ses. In essence, the siudent will be able to understand the various types 
of taxable income, and allowable expenses. He will be able to complete both the short and 
long income lax Ibrnis using either standard or iion»i/.ed deductions. Another important 
aspect of the course deals with tl)e Tcdcral government budget. Where does the dollar come 
from and where is it spent? 



INSURANCE 

New Canaan High School. New Canaan 
Prereciuisitc: none 
Grade Level: 12 
Length: 9 weeks 



EKLC 



This course is designed primarily to give the students some ins-ght into the various types 
and/or kinds of insurance and the area of protection that each provides. This nine-week 
course will help the students better understand not only public (social security) and private 
annuities, but also various other types of insurance: life, health, pr6perty, casualty, liability, 
autoniobile, etc. 
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INTRODUCTION TO COURT REPORTING 
Nathan Hale Regional High School, M(»odus 
Prerequisite: Typing I and English Prof/ciency 
Grade Level: 10-1 M2 
Length: 36 weeks 

The purpose of this course is to give young men and women an above average employable 
skill. Machine shorthand applies shorthand .theory to a compact keyboard so that writing 
speed and efficiency are obtained by all who use the system. Through touch control of 23 
keys, machine shorthand secretaries and court reporters write phonetically all sounds that 
make up the English language. Machine shorthand permits the attainment of writing skills 
up to a speed equal to a maximum speed of human speech. However, additional training 
and/or experience is required to reach such high speed levels. 

INTRODUCTION TO MARKETING 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich 
Prerequisite: none 
Grade Level: 1.0-1 I 
Length: 18 weeks 

This course is intended to introduce the students to the functions involved in the distribu- 
tion of goods and services. It explains the broad field of marketing and distribution I'rom the 
completion of production to the point of consumer consumption. Hinployment opportuni- 
ties and qualifications necessary for possible careers within the Tield are acknowledged. Basic 
problems in marketing are analyzed: cases are discussed: and, the school store or laboratory 
are utilized. • 

LAW FORTHHNAGbRS 

Hast Haven High ScIiodI. Hast tlavcii 

Prcre(iuisitc: none 

Grade Level: I 2 

Length: 36 weeks 

The need for public Icgiil education as taught in this coarse olTcring is geared to today's youth 
and the problems thereof Both rights and responsibilities in rercrence to one^; home, school, 
and community are accentuated. O!" particular importance are the cogent cases used to clarify 
pertinent principles of constitutional. statuto»*v. conunercial. civil and criminal law. This par- 
ticular course endeavors to contribute to the prevention of erinic iuul to enrorccment of law 
and to cic(|Uiiiiit students with our legal system and heritage. 
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5^ PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Enrico Femii High School, Enfield 
Prerequisite: none 
Grade Level: 1 1-12 
Length: 9 weeks 

Personal Development is designed to help students develop qualities of character that are 
essential in school, business, community and social activities. Important aspects considered 
in this course include good human relations, proper business and social etiquette, personality 
development, poise, tactfulness, and an awareness of good grooming and neat appearance. By 
utilizing these facets, the students will be able to develop an awareness of the good qualities 
of character and demonstrate and reflect positive attitudes, 

PERSONAL MONEY MANAGEMIiNT 
Wilton High School, Wilton 
Prerequisite: none 
Grade Level: 9-10-11-12 
Length, 18 weeks 

The course applies money matters to one's personal life. The student gains an awareness of 
the current monetary problems that he/she is apt to face in life. Examples Of areas covered 
are: checking accounts, interest (loans), stock market (investments), taxation, merchandising 
(buying and selling), insurance, and payroll. In this course, students work at their own pace: 
however, the entire class participates in group projects, 

PRINCIPLES OF MANAGHMHNT 
Enrico Fermi High School, Mnfield 
Prerequisite: none 
Grade Level: 11-12 
Length: I 8 weeks 

This course offers principles imd techniques underlying the successful organization, manage- 
ment, and operation of business activities: the application of these principles to specific 
problems and to the management of individual departments. The basic areas of concentration 
include: economic systems, business organizations, marketing and merchandising, production 
management, and personnel and human relations. In essence, the students will be re(|uired to 
be acquainted witli basic proven management techniques. 
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REAL ESTATE 

Enrico Fermi High School, Enfield 
Prerequisite: none 
Grade Level: 11-12" 
Length: 9 weeks 

This course provides the students with a better understanding of the basic principles involved 
in the purchase and/or sai« of real property. Additional areas of interest studied include the 
various types and/or forms of ownership of property, leasing, procedural steps in buying/sell- 
ing, types of deeds, types of mortgages, and legal ramifications relevant to real property as a 
home owner. . 

SALESMANSHIP 

Andrew Warde High School, Fairfiekl 
Prerequisite: none 
Grade Level: 11-12 
Length: 18 weeks 

This course is designed to familiarize students witli tlie various types of sales techniques unci 
the psychology utilized in sales to better enable the student to explore this dynamic and re- 
warding field as a career possibility. Practice in the construction of sales manuals and sales 
presentations are included. Emphasis in this course is placed on the salesman: the techniques, 
psychology, philosophy, etc. utilized in sales tnmsactions. 

SCHOOL PROGRAM AND CAREHR r,DUCAT10N 
Lee High School, New Haven 
Prerequisite: Typing 1 and Clerical Practice 
(irade Level: 1 2 
Length: 36 weeks 

This program is for the non-college bound students with minimal skills who will be entering 
their senior year, and need a program which will give them an income, a work experience, 
and will enable them to take a position (employment) upon graduation. 

The studeni's schedule is arranged to permit maximum correUition between the academic 
work ;it the high school and the job experience. Students alternate between two weeks 
(80 hours) on the Job followed by two weeks back in school. Job entry level wages are paid 
fur actual time spent at the work experience station. Kvaluatinii of the student's performance 
is shared by both the einploy ng firm and the teacher coordinator. Students wishing to enroll 
ill this program must be employable and must huve written approval from their parent or 
guardian. 
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THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT'S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 

The Business Department of every high school should have available to its business 
teachers professional publications tiiat can be used as resources for the continued improve- 
ment of the teaching process. In general, these professional publications consist mainly of 
books, piofcssional journals, year-books, and research abstracts, and indexes that provide 
information on the purposes and goals of business education, the business curriculum, 
teaching methods and techniques, standards and evaluation, and other topics of profes- 
sional interest to the buf^;ness teacher. In addition, of course, the Department should have 
a good supply of subjecl-matter texts and references appropriate to the business subjects 
being taught by the Department. 

The following is a selected bibliography of hard-cover books (published sin^ (? 1965) 
that should be in the high school Business Department's professional library. 

References Dealing wiih Total Field of Business-Distributive Education 

Bahr, Gladys and F. Kendrick Bangs (Co-Editors). Foundations of Education for Business. 
National Business EcUication Association Yearbook, Reston, Va.: NBEA, 1972. 

Crawford, Lucy C. and Warren G. Meyer. Organization and Adumistration of Distributive 
Education, Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1972. 

Hall, J. Curtis (tdiior). Business Education - An Evaluative Inventory, National Business 
Education Association Yearbook, Reston, Va.;NBEA, 1968. 

Huffman, Harry (Editor). Evaluation of Programs in Business and Office Education, National 
^Business Education Association Yearbook, Reston, Va.: NBEA, 1969. 

Lanham, Frank W. and Ray W. Arensman (Co-Editors). Business Education Meets the Chal- 
lenges of Change. National Business Education Association Yearbook, Reston. Va.: 
NBEA. I9()6. 



Malsbaiy, Dean R. (Editor). Practices and Trends in the Business World. Eastern Business 
Teachers Association Yearbook. Somerville. N.J.: Somerset Press, Inc., 1969. 

Maxwell. Gerald W. and William L. Wjnnctt (Co-Editors). Relevance in the Education of 
Today's Business Student. National Business Education Association Yearbook Reston 
Va.: NBEA, 1973. 



Nolan. C. A.. Carlos K. Hayden, and Dean R. Malsbary. Principles and Problems of Business 
Education {TbWil lulition). Cincinnati: South-Wcstcrn Publishing Co.. 1967. 
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PERIODICALS OF INTEREST TO THE BUSINESS TEACHER 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, monthly, American Vocational Association, 1510 
H Street NW, Washington, D.Q. 20005. (Subscription, free to AVA members) 

BALANCE SHEET (THE), monthly, South-Western Publishing Company, 5 10 1 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, 45227. (Free to business teachers) 

BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM, monthly. National Business Education Association, 1906 
Association Drive, Reston Virginia, 22091. (Subscription free to NBEA members) 

BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD, bi-monthly, Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
I 22 I Avenue of Americas, New York, New York, 10020. (Free to business teachers) 

CENTURY 21 REPORTER, semi-annually, South-Western Publishing Company, 5101 Mad- 
ison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, 45227. (Free to business teachers) 

CONSUMER REPORTS, monthly. Consumers Union, 256 Washmgton Street, Mt. Vernon, 
New York, 10550. (Subscription) 

DHCA DISTRIBUTOR, quarterly. Distributive Education Clubs ol' America, 200 Park Ave- 
nue, Falls Church, Virginia, 22046. (Subscription) 

DELTA PI FPSILON JOURNAL, quarterly. Delta Pi Epsilon National Office, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota 56082, (Subscription, free to DPE members). 

.lOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, monthly, Heldref Publications, 400 Albcmiaric 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20016. (Subscription) 

JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, semi-annually. Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, 1112 Avenue of Americas, New York. New York, 10036. (Subscription) 

JOURNAL or DATA EDUCATION, monthly. Society of Data Educators, 276 Union, 
Nortiifield, Vermont, 05663. (Subscription) 

SI:CRI- TARY (THK), monthly. National Secretaries Association, 616 H. 63rd Street, Kan- 
sas Ciiy, Missouri, 641 10. (Subscription) 

TODAY'S SFCRHTARY, monthly, Gregg Divisi(^n/iVlcGraw-l UN Book Company, 1221 Ave- 
nue of Americas, New York, New York, 10020. (Subscription) 
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MONOGRAPHS ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(from 1965) 

(Published by and available without charge from Sou th-We stern Publishing Company, 5 101 
Madison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227) 

Monographs Dealing with Specific Business Subject Areas 
(Teaching Methods and Materials - Grouped by Related Subjects) 

No. 

1 22 Kourilsky. Marilyn. The Use of an Adversary Approach in Teaching Economics. 1 970. 
1 24 Mintz. Herman, General Business Skits. 1971. 

1 1 4 Wenncr. James F. A High School Orientation Course in Data Processing, 1 966. 

I 1 6 Wood. Merle W. The Teaching of A utomated Data Processing in the High School 1967. 

1 1 8 (No Iiuthor given ) Bookkeeping Instrurtion in the 20th Century and the Evohition of 

20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, 1 967. 

I I 7 Robinson, .lerry W. Practices and Preferences in Teaching Typewriting, 1 967. 

I 1 9 Russon. Allien R. Methods of Teaching Shorthand. 1 968. 

1 2 I Condon. Arnold et al. Muhiple-Channei lupnpment for Teaching Shorthand. 1 969. 

I 26 Pulls. J oe M. Methods of Shorthand Instruction - A Research A nalysis. 1 973. 

100 Roman. John C. The Business CUrricuhiiu. i966. (Revised) 

I I 2 Scltlen. Williinn. Planning the TaciUties for Busines-s Education, 1 965. 

I 13 Maze. Clarenee. Business Educatitw in theJunior High School, 1 966. 

I 1 5 If arris. E. Edward. Requirements fn- Office and Distributive Education Teacher- 

Coordiiiators, I 967. 

1 20 Woolsehla-er. Ruth { Director) Responsibilities of the Business Education Departnwnt 

Chair fnafi, 1969. 

J-^"^ liav:'<^^lLXiL\^eil^^^^^ Work An Analysis oi:^m)4^4fi,^e- 

Jobs. 1971. * 
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125 Swatt, Kenneth A. Continuing Education for Business, 1972 

127 Weatherford, John W, Identification and Analysis of Issues in Distributive Education, 

1974. 

1 28 Walters, George L. The Development and Refinement of Reading Skills in Business 

Education, 1976. 

129 Reese, Don and Ray Smith. Shorthand - A Textbook Analysis, 1976. 



SELECTED DOCTORAL RESEARCH STUDIES OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS TEACHERS* 



(Grouped by Subject Areas) 

Basic Business Area 

Bowman, Robert E. "An Experimental Study in General Business Classes of the Effect of a 
Teacher's Handbook of Economic Materials on Student Economic Understanding," The 
University of Iowa, Ph.D. 1972. 

Meyer. Robert H. ''Comparative Understandings of Consumer Concepts by College Bound 
and Consumer Economics Students in Selected Minnesota High Schools,'' University 
of Northern Colorado, Ed. D. 1974. 

Quantitative Area 

Elliott. James M. ''Individualized Instruction and Personality as Factors in Accounting Per- 
fonnance." Rutgers University, The State University of New Jersey, Hd. D. 1973. 

Burgess, Wnlicr J. "Business Data Processing Instruction at the Public Secondary School 
Level in Georgia." Georgia State University, Ph.D. 1972. 

Secretarial Area 

IVrry. William G.. Jr. 'The Effect ofSelected Homework Procedures on the Achievement 
of Second Semester Higl. School Shorthand Students." University of North Dakota, 
Ph.D. 1974. 

McNair. Annie .Viae. Comparison ofTraditional Approach and a Self-Directed Apiiroach 
for Developing Production Typewriting Skills,'' University of Minnesota, Pi;.D, 1974. 

Office Practice and Business .Machines Area 

McKen/ie, Jimmy C. Comparison ofTwo Methoiis ofTcaching the Manipulative Skills 
ofOffice Machines/' North Texas Stale University, Hd. 1). 1972, 

" Many doctoral and other research studies present findings of value to husiness educators 
who arc constantly trying to keep up to date and improve their teaeliing or programs. The 
above are merely examples of the many studies available. 
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Distributive Education Area 

Golabeck, Dennis. "An Investigation to Determine tlie Relative Effectiveness of the Con- 
sumer Game in Distributive Education Classes at the Secondary Level," Rutgers Uni- 
versity, The State University of New Jersey, Ed, D, 1974, 

Eggland, Steven A, "An Analysis of Student-Teacher hiteraction in Distributive Education 
Classrooms,"' University of Wisconsin, Pli,D, 1971, 

Post Secondary Area 

Zahcer, Mohammed. "Tlio Development of Two-Year Postsccondary Education for Business 
in the Southern New England States (1950- 1970),'' University of Connecticut Ph D 
1973, 

LeventhaK Jerome I. "A Study of Selected Two-Year Postsccondary Marketing and Distri- 
bution Programs.'' State University of New York at Buffalo' Ed. D.'"l970. 

Supervision/ Administration Area 

Faraci, William. '^A Comparison of the Perceptions of Connecticut Secondary School Prin- 
cipals und Business Department Chairmen as to the Role and Responsibilities of the 
Department Chairman." University of Connecticut, Ph.D. 1974. 

Knott, James F. *^A Study of Businb.ss Education in the Public Secondary Schools of llliivj''.., 
excluding Chicago." Northern Illinois UnK.Tdty, Hd. D. 1970. 
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SECTION X 

A. SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 
(Arranged by Subject Area) 

High School Level Text Materials 

Teacher Resources 

B. BIBLIOGRAPHY ON BUSINESS CAREERS AND SIMULATIONS 

(Text Materials) 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 
(Arranged alphabetically by subject area) 

ACCOUNTING 

Boynton, Lewis D., Robert M. Swanson, Paul A. Carlson, and Hamden L. Forknen Century 
21 Accoiin/ing. first-Yew Course (Chapters 1-33) (Introductory Course - Chapters 
1-22), Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1972. (Modules, Working Pa- 
pers and Study Guides, Achievement Tests, Problems Tests, Transparencies, Filmstrips, 
Cassettes, Wall Charts, Practice Sets - Stereotronics Business Simulation Set, Campers' 
Grove Business Simulation Set, and Environmental Controls Business Simulation Set) 

r*rcema!i. M. Herbert, J. Marshall Hanna, Gilbert Kahn, and David Weaver. /I cra///////?g 10/12. 
Second Lidition. New York: Grci'g Oivision/McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973. (Mod- 
ules. Study Guides and Working Papers, Comprehensive Tests, Practice Sets, Audio 
Ctisselrcs, Transparencies. Wad Charts) 

Miller. Morris arv., .Ai ihur .lanis. .'V/oJm/ Bookkeeping and Accounting, Second Edition, River 
I'oresi. III;m. ;, v Laidlaw Brothers (Pitman), (Workbook, Transparencies Texts) 

Boynlon. Lewis I)., Robert M. Swanson. Paul A. Carlson, and Hanuien L. Forkner. Century 
21 Acamnting. Adnnwcd Course. Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1974. (Working papers and Study Guides. Achievement Tests, Practice Sets - Wade 
and Nash. Central Auto Supplies Corp. and ScL-King Manufacturing Co.) 

Clow. C letus. and others, (ircgg Acc(fUiUifig, Advanced Course, Second Edition, New York: 
Gregg Div.slon/McCiraw-llill Book Company, 1969. 

I'rceman. M. Uedvri. .1. Marshall Hanna. Gilbert Kahn, and David Weaver, Accounting 10/21, 
Coniplc/e Onirse, Second luiitioiu New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1973. (Modules. Study Guides and Working Papers, Comprehensive Tests, Prac- 
tice Sets. Transparencies. Audio Cassettes, Wall Charts) 

Teacher Resources 

BoynH>n. Lewis 0. MctlKnls of Teaching Bookkeeping-Accounting, Second Edition, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio: Snuth-Western Publishing Company. 1970. 

Changing: MrthfnI.s o f Teaching Business Su/yc /s, National Business Education Yearbook. 
No. If). Chapter 12. Washington. D.C.: National Business Education Association, 1972. 

l)c)c/of)ing I'nuuinnal (oinp tency in Bookkeeping a}ul Acctninting, Eastern Business Teach- 
erN Associadon Yearbook. Vol 40, New Yo k: New York University Bookstore. I907, 
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West, Leonard J. Survey of Bookkeeping. "Job Activities in Relation to the High School 
Bookkeeping CuTTiculuxn:' Delta Pi Epsilon Journal Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 1974. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH/COMMUNICATIONS 

Anderson, Ruth I., Lura Lynn Straub, and E. Dana Gibson. Word Finder, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974. 

Aurner, Robert R. and Paul S. Burtness. Effective English for Busi?iess Communication. 
Sixth Edition, Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1970. 

Byers, Edward E. 10.000 Medical Words. Spelled and Divided for Quick Reference. New York 
Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1972. 

Cleary, Joseph B. and Joan M. Lacombe. Englisli Style Skill-Builders. A Self Improvement 
Program for Transcribers and Typists. Second Edition, New York: G^eJ^^ Division/iMc-.. . 
Graw-Hill Book Co.. 1974. 

DeCaprio. Annie. .-1 Modern Approach to Business English. Indianupolix Indiana: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc. 

Fnichling. Rosemary and Sharon Bouchard. Business Correspondcnce/30. Second Edition, 
New York: Grcgii Division/McGrnw-Hill Book Co., 1976. (30 hour text/workbook) 

Ciavin. Ruth E. and W ilHam A. Sabin. Rrfercncc Manual for Stcnograplicrs and Typists, New 
York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hiil Book Co.. 1970. 

Himstrcet. Wilhani C. Leonard J. Porter, ami (icrald W. Maxwell. Business Eniilish in Com- 
munications. l-;ngl-wooil Clifts, N.J.: rrenticc-H:ill. Inc.. 1975. 

House. Clifford R. iind Appollonia M. Kocbelc. Reference Manual fin- Office Pcrsfmncl, nftli 
Hdition. Cincinnati. Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co.. 1070. 

Kurt/, Margaret, Dorothy Adams, and Joanette Ve/eau. / 0.000 U^al Words. Spelled and 
Divided for Quick Reference. New York: .(Ireyi: Division/MeCJraw-llill Book Co.. 1^7 1. 

Lamb. Marion M. Wfn'd Studies. Si.xth lulition. Cincinnati. Ohio: SotitliAVostern J'uhlisliin- 
Co.. 1971. - 

Leslie. Louis A. 20,000 Words. Spelled and Divided fn- Quick Reference. Sixth I'.dition. Nov 
York: Ci.rcgg Division/McGraw-Hill Book C o.. h)71. 

Perkins. W. E. Punctuation: A Programmed Approach. Cincinnati. Ohio: South-Western 
Publishing Co.. 1972. 
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Silverrhorn, Edward and Devern J. Perry. Word Division Mamiai Second Edition, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Wcstern Publishing Co., 1970. 

Stewart, Mane M., Frank W. Lanham, Kenneth Zimmer, and Lyn Clark. Business English and 
Communication. Fourth Edition, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co 
1972. 

BUSINESS LAW 

Fisk, McKec, Norbcrt J. Mietus, and James C. Snapp. Applied Business Law. Tenth Edition. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pubhshing Co., 1972. 

Getz, George. Business Law. Fourth Edition, Englewood ChtTs, N.J. Prentice-HalL Inc., 1972. 

Goodman, Kcnnard E., Francis J. Radice, and William G. Wilh'ams. Today's Business La\\\ 
River Forest, Illinois: Laidlaw Brothers (Pitman), 1975. 

Rosenberg, R. Rpbert and Joseph G. Bonuicc, Business Law/ 30. Second Edition. New York: 
Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1976. (30 hour text/workbook) 

Rosenberg R. Robert and John E. Whitcraft. Understanding Business Law. I-iftli Edition. 
New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1973. 

Teacher Resources 

CordelLChristobel M. Dramatizing Business Law, Portland, Maine: J. Weston Welch. 19o^). 

Corley. Robert and William Robert Uillavou and Howard's Principles ()J Business Law ^ I 
glewood Clifis. New Jersey: Prentice-Hail. Inc.. 197 1. 

Oille, John (Editor). The Time-Life Family Legal Guide to Legal Rig/it.s. New York: rime- 
Lire Books, Inc., 1971. 

Dornian. Michael. Under 2/: A Young People's Guide to Legal Rights. New York: Dell Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc.. i972. 

Mason, Louis D. Bu.siness Pulucation Puzzles ami Puzzlers. I'ortland, Maine: J. Weslon Weleh 
Publishers, 1962. 

Neinstein, M. Bu.siness Law, Woodbury, New York: Barron's lulueational Series. Inc.. P)72. 

Mala. Ralph J. /low io Peach Business Law. Portland. Maine: J. Weston Weleli i^uhllsliers" 
1965. 
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Understanding Business Law (Transparency Series), Bingham ton, New York: United Trans- 
parencies, Inc. 

The Businessman and the Law, (Periodical) New York: Man and Manager, Inc. 

Note: The Connecticut State Bar Association is an excellent source of pamphlets on 
every phase of the law, 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 

Diamond. Jay and Gerald Pintel. Mathematics for Business, Englewood Cliffs, N,J.: Prentice- 
Hall. Inc., 1975. 

Fairbank. Roswvll E.. Robert A. Schultheis. and Edwin B. Piper, Applied Business Mathe- 
matics. Tenth E-ditioii. Cineiiinati. Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1975. 

I-airbank. Roswell E.. Robert A. Sehultheis. and Edwin B. Piper. Mathematics far the Om- 
sunur^ Seeoiul Edition. Cincinnati. Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1975. 

C.uthrie. Mearl R. and William Selden. Business Mathematics for the Consumer, River Forest, 
Illinois: Laidlaw Brothers ( Pitman I 

liuirman, Harry. Ruth Twiss. and Harold Williams. Math for Business Careers, l-ourth l-dition. 
New York: (ireug l)ivisi(>n/.\le(iraw-l lill Book Co., 1975. 

Kravit/. Wallace W. and Vincent Brant. Consumer Related Mathematics: .-I Business Ap- 
prnach. Second Edition. New York: Holt. Rinehart. and Winston. Inc.. 1976. 

Lantzlord. EVancis (.. and Williani E. Goe. Coiisumcr Marhehiatics. Second I'dition. New 
^'ork: llareourt Brace Jovanovieh. Inc.. 1975. 

Martink;: M;irie. \ 'ncatio}iul Mathematics f)r Business. Cincinnati. Oliio: Soulh-Western 
Publishini: Co.. i lext, Workbook ) 

Morrison. Phylliv Business Math Skills, New York; (ireii- Division/MeCraw-l lill Book Co . 

Olson. Milton C". and A. 1.. MeNelly. Business and Consunn^r Arithmetic, Seventh luliiion, 
r.niilewood ClilTs.N.J.: Prenliee-1 hill. Inc.. !^^'^4. 

Puntel. deiald and .lay Diamond. Ba.sie Business Mathematics, En .wood ClilTs. N..1.: 
Prentiee-lEill, Inc.. 1972. 
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Roscnbcri!, R. Robert. Business Mathematics. Exercises. Prohlenis and Tests. Third Edition 
(Revised), New York: Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1970. 

Rosenberg, R. Robert, Harry Lewis, and Roy Poe. Business Mathematics. Eighth Edition, 
New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book C., 1975. 

Teacher Resources 

Business; Education Facilities. Supplies and Aids^ Eastern Business Teachers Association 
Yearbook, Vol. 36, Chapters 16 ai;d 22, 1963. 

Chaniring Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. National Business Education Yearbook, 
No. 10, Chapter 15, 1972. 

Vrbaiieek, Joseph J.. Mathematical Teaching Aids. Chicago: Chicago Teachers College 

BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 

Corley. Robert and William Robert. Dillavou and Howard\s Principles of Business. Engle- 
wood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., I97I. 

Hicks, Herbert G. and C. Ray Gullett. Modern Business Management. New York: Gregg 
Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974. 

Shilt, Bernard A., Kenneth E. Evcrard, and John M. Johns. Business Principles and Manage- 
mcnt. Sixth Edition, Cincinnati, Ohio: Sou;h-Western Publishing Co., 1973. 

Teacher Resources 

Douglass, lilislia W The Coming of Age of American Bushu^ss, Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1971. 

(ih)ss. R. i:. and Harold Baker. Business: Its Nature and Environment. Seventh Edition, Cin- 
cincinnati: Soutli-Western Publishing Co., 1972. 

Poe, Jerry B. .1// Introduction to the American Business Enterprise. Revised Edition, Honie- 
wot)d. Illinois' Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1972. 

Terry, (ieorue R. Principles of Management, Sixth Edition, Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. 
Irwin. Inc.. 1972. 

Nr*te; The American Management Association, 135 West 50lli Street New York City, 
New York 10020. and Business History and Heonomic Life Program, Inc., 
219 CU College of lulucation. Northeastern University. Boston, MA 021 15 
are excellent sources of management oriented materials, 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION/CONSUMER ECONOMICS 

Jelley, Herbert M. and Robert Herman. The American Consumer: Issues and Decisions, 
New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1973, 

Levy, Leon, Robert Q. Feldman, and Simpson Sasserath. Consumer in the Marketplace, 
River Forest. Illinois: Laidlaw Brothers (Pitman). 1970. 

Scott. Wesley F.., Fred Kane. John G. Kirk, and Harold B. Buckley. Everyday Consumer 
Business, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. Inc. 

Wannke. Roman F.. Eugene D. Wyllie, W. Harmon Wilson, and Elvin S. Eyster, Consumer 
Economic Problems, Eighth Edition. Cincinnati. Ohio: South-Western Publishin*^ Co 
1971. 

Teacher Resource:s 

A Plan to Integrate Consumer Concepts into the Public Schools of Maryland. Maryland De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Baltimore. MD, 1974. 

An Annotated Bibliography of dames and Simulations in. Consiuncr Education. 1973. Oftlce 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 516 S. Second St.. Sprin ulield. I L. 62706. 

Bibliography of Consumer Education Materials. Commonwealth oT Peimsylvania. Department 
of Education. Bureau of General and Academic Education. Harri.sburg. PA. 

Buying. Budgeting, Borrowing. American Collectors Association. Inc. Box 35106. Minneapo- 
lis. Ml. 55435. 

CotLsumer Education. .An Interdisciplinary Approach. Monograph 1. Cenler forC onsumer 
■ bducalion SeiTices. St:ite Department of lulucation. Curriculum Laboratory. Rutgers 
University. New Brunswick. N.J. 

Gmsumer Education Bibliography. 1^)71. OlYjce of Consumer AtTairs. Superintendent of 
Documents. U.S. (iovernmenl Printing OtTice. Washingtor.. D.C.. 20402. 

Consiuncr Education in an Age of Adaptation. .Scais. Roebuck and Co.. Depa'rlmenl 703. 
IHiblic Relations. Chicago, IL. 6061 I. 1971. 

Consumer Education Programmed Learning Instruction Booklets, Dflla Pi l-psilon National 
OtTice. Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peicr, MN 56082, 1974. 

Consunier Education Resources, Michigan Consumer Education Center. 217.A University 
Library. Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Ml, 48197. 
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Consumer Information (Qtrly), Consumer Infonnation Center of General Services Adminis- 
tration, Public Documents Distribution Center, Pueblo, CO, 81009, 

Consumer News and Register (Monthly), Department ol' Health, Education and Welfare, 
■ Office of Consumer Affairs, Washington, D,C,, 2020 1 , 

Curriculum Guide Jor Consumer Education. Parts 1 and 11, Board of Education. Chicago 
IL, 1972. 

DeBnmi. Haines, Malsbary, Crabbe, Daughtrey, Methods and Resources for General Busi- 
ness. South-Western Publishing Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1973, 

Fetterman, Elsie, Consumer Education Bibliography. Cooperative Extension Service, College 
of Agriculture, University of Connecticut, Storrs, CT, 06268, 

Garrett, Metzen. You area Consumer. Revised Edition, (Paper) Ginn and Company, 1972, 

Guidelines for Consumer Education. Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, IL, 1973, 

Lee, Stewart, Consumer Education Resources Materials Kit. Geneva College, Beaver FalLs 
PA, 15010, 1973, 

Money Management Booklet Library, Money Management Institute, Household Finance 
Corporation, Chicago, IL. 

1975 Multimedia Learning Resources. K-12. Changing Times Education Service, Department 
RM, 1729 H Street N,W„ Washington, D,C„ 20006. 

1974-75 Catalog of Learning Aids. Consumer Information Services, Sears, Roebuck and Co,, 
Chicago, IL, 6061 1, 

1974-75 Catalog of Teaching Aids of Life I Health Insurance and Money Management. Educa- 
tion Service of Institute of Life Insurance and Health Insurance Institute, ?77 Park Ave- 
nue, NT, 10017 

Personal Mt^nc) Management. Guidelines for Teaching, New York Stock Exchan^c, Inc., New 
York City, NT, 10005, 1974, 

Scriptografihic Booklets. Channing L. Bete Company, Inc., Occnfield, MA, 1975, 

Selected Audio-Visual Materials for Consumer Education. Monograph 2. Center for (\Misuincr 
Education .Services, State Department of Fulucatioii. Curriculum Laboratory. Rutuers 
University. New Brunswick, N.J. 
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Stretching a Buck, Consumer Education Dev. Co., Box. 424, Storrs, Ct, 06268, 

Suggested Guidelines for Consumer Education, Grades K-12, The President's Committee on 
Consumer Interests, Washington, D,C., 20506, 1970, 

Teaching Topics (Qtrly), Institute of Life Insurance, 277 Park Avenue, New York City, NY, 
16107, 

Wilhelnis, Fred T,, Teaching Consumer Education, Monograph 6, A Common Sense Ap- 
proach, New Jersey State Department of Education, Center for Consumer Education 
Services, Edison. NJ. 1974, 

You Owe It to Yourself, Cooperative Extension Service, College of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, University of Connecticut, Storrs, CT, 06268. 

DATA PROCESSING 

Awad, EIIlis, Autoinated Data Processing: Principles and Practices, Second Edition, Englc- 
wood Cliffs. N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall. Inc.. 1973. 

Barteo. Thomas. Introduction to Computer Science, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1975. 

Bux. William I:. Keypunch Training Course. Third Edition. Cincinn:iti, Ohio: South-Westcrn 
Publishing Co. 

Cashman. Thomas :ind WilliLim Keys. Data Processing: A Text and Project Manual, Second 
Hdilion. New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1974. 

Clow.Clelus. Robert MacDoiuild. M. Herbert Freeman. J. Marshall Hanna. nnd David Weaver. 
Piuiched-Carc! Data Proces^in^fr Sy:<rem, Second lulitioii. New York: Crregg Division/Mc- 
Gidw-Hil! Book Co.. 1975. 

I'ink. Stu:irl S. :iiul Barbara J. Buri:in. Business Data Processing. Englewood Cliffs. N.J.: 
PrcnticL-lhill. Inc.. 1973. 

l-recnum. M. Ileri">ert. .1. Marshall Hanna. Ciilbcrt Kalm. and David Weaver. Business Data 
Processing. Secc^ntl Hdition. New York: Gregg Division/Mc(rraw-Hill Book Co.. r973, 

i' uori. Wiiliam M. Introduction U) the Computer: The Tool of Business. l:jiglewood Cliffs. 
N„l.: Prenlice-Hall. Inc.. 1973. 

Hanson, Pegg\', Keypunching, Second Edition. Englewood Cliffs. N.J.: Prenticc-Hall. Inc.. 
1970. 
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Jacobs, Zency P., Francis G. French, William J. Moulds, and Jacob G, Sclnichman, Conimiin' 
icatifig with the Computer: Introductory Experience, Basic. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1975. 

Factor Paul and George Kargilis. Card-Punch Machine Operation, Book 2, New York: Gregg . 
Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1973. 

Payne, F. A.; and W. F. Payne. Easily A pph'ed Principles of Keypunching, Englewood ClitTs, 
NJ.: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1970. 

Rude, Paul A. and John A. Page. Introduction to Computers. New York: Gregg Division/Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.. 1974. 

Schnake, M.A. Data Processing Concepts. New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1973. 

Wanous, S. J.. E. E. Wanous. and Gerald E. Wagner. Fundamentals oj Data Processing, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co. 

Wcinous, S. J., E. E. Wanous, and Gerald E. Wagner. Introductory Data Processing. Second 
Edition, Cincinnati. Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co. 

Williams, Norman E. and John Savage. Ilypo-Assemhler: An Iniroductioii to Programming, 
River Forest. Illinois: Laidlaw BroHiers (Pitman), 1971. 

Note: In addition, there are many texts available dealing with specific languages and 
computer systems. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Bodle, Yvonne and Joseph Corey. Retail Selling. New York: (iregg Oivision/McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1972. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank. The Retail Cashier, New York: Ciregg Division/McCiraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1975. 

Ernest. John and Richard Ashnum. Salesmanship Pundamentals. I ourth Edition. New York: 
Gregg Division/McGraw Hill Book Co.. 1973. 

Haas, Kenneth B. and EnosC. Perry. Sales Horizons, Third lulilion. l-jiglewood ClilTs. NJ.: 
Prentice-Hail, Inc. 

Levy. Leon, Robert 0- Feldman. and Eugene J. Corcnthal. Essentials of Merchandise Infor- 
mation: :\'f)ntextiles. River Forest. Illinois: Laidlaw Brothers (Pilm:m) 
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Marsh, U. Grant. Salesmanship: Modem Principles and Practices, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-HalK Inc., 1972. 

Mason, Ralph, Patricia Rath, and Herbert Ross. Marketing and Distribution, Second Edition, 
New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974. 

Nolan, Carroll A., et al. Marketing, Sales Promotion and Advertising, Eighth Edition, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1976. 



Reich, Edward, Robert Q. Feldman, and Leon Levy. Basic Retailing and Distribution, Re- 
vised Edition, River Forest, Illinois: Laidlaw Brothers (Pitman), 1970. 

Ricliert, G. Henry, WarrtMi Meyer, Peter Haines, and E. Edward Harris. Retailing Principles 
and Practices, Sixtli Edition, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974. 

Richert, G. Henry. J. K. Stoner, Kay Brown. Market ing Projects and Activities, New York : 
Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1970. (Text/Workbook) 

Robinson, O. Preston, William R. Blacker, an( William B. Logan. Store Salesmanship, Sixth 
fidition, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Preiifice-Hall, Inc. 

Tyler, HIias and Eugene Coreiitlial. .Materials Handling: Traffic and Transportation, New 
York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hili Book Co., 1970. 

Wingate, Isabel, Karen Gillespie, and Betty Milgroni. Ktujw Your Merchandise, Fourth Edi- 
tion, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1975. 

Wingate, John W., et al. Fundamentals of Selling, Tenth Edition, Cincinnati, Ohio: Soulli- 
Western Publishing Co., 1976. 

Wingate, ,Iohn and Harlaiid F. Samson. Retail Merchandising, Eighth F:dition. Cincinnati. 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co.. 1973. 

Occupationai .vlanuals and Projects in Marketing Series McGraw-Hill (Text/Workbooks) 

Advertising William Antrim. 1070 

Buying and Pricing Eugene Dorr, el al 1071 

Careers in Marketing - .lames Bikkic. 1071 

Communications in Marketing -- Kenneth Rowe and Hallie Jimerson, 1071 

Creative Selling John Ernest. 1971 

Customer Services - Leroy Buckner. 1971 

Data Processing in Marketing - Merle Wood. 1071 

Display and Promotion - Gary Smith. 1070 

la-onomics of Marketing. The - Mary Klaurcns. 1971 
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Mathematics in Marketing - William Logan and M. Herbert Freeman, 1970 
Organization for Marketing - Viven Ely, 1971 
Product Planning - Bernard Nye, 1970 
Wholesaling - Kenneth ErteL I JIQ 

Job Skills Manuals 

Retail Salesmanship: A Programmed Text - F. E. Hartzler, 1970 
Selling Farm and Garden Supplies - Lawrence Walsh, et aL 197 I 

Distributive Education Series: Manuals available singly or in series from South- 
western Publishing Company 

Advertising and Displaying Merchandise 
Credit and Collections 
Selling Fashion Apparel 
Checker-C Jiier 
Merchandising Mathematics 
Distributive Education Training Guides 

ECONOMICS 

Alexander, Albert, Edward Frehii, Arnold Somet/.. The Modem Economy in Action - An 
Analytical Approach. Second Edition, New York: Pitman Publishing Co., 1973. 

Bowden, Albert V. Economics - The Science ofConunon Sense. Cincinnati: Soutli-Western 
Publishing Co.. 1974. 

Coleman. John, Ted C. Soens. and Edwin Fenton. Comparative Economic Systems An 
Incpiiry Approach. New York: Holt. Rineluirt and Winston. Inc.. 1974. 

Cordon. Santbrd D., Cleorge Dawson, and Jess Witchel. American Economy Analysis and 
Policy. Lexington. MA: D. C. Heath and ( o., 1909. 

Helburn. Su/.anne. John G. Sperling, Robert G. Evans, and James Davis. National Ecinunnic 
Policy Scries separate books on \arional Economic Policy. Industry Performance. 
Concepts and Institutions, etc.), Reading, MA: Addison-Weslev Publi.shinu Co., Inc. 
1974. 

Joint Council on Economic Education. Susiness unci the Public Interest. New York: (iregg 
Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1972. 

Joint Crincil on l-lconomic Education. Introduction to Economic and Busiiicss Eiitcrprise. 
New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1972. 
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Kennedy, John W. and Arthur R. Olsen. Economics - Principles and Applications. Eighth 
Edition. Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1972 (Transparencies). 

Lindhohii, Richard W. and Paul Driscoll. Our American Economy, Fourth Eduion, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1970. 

Mahcr, John E. What is Economics? (paperback) New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1969. 

Teacher Resources 

Business Education Index. Delta Pi Epsilon, Subject Heading Economics Annual Issue. 

Economic Education in the Schools. Explains what economics is and what it is not. Outlines 
what economics should be taught in the schools. Report of National Task Force on Eco- 
nomic E<lucation, 1961, 78 pp. 

Economics in the Curriculum: Developnwntal Economic Education Program. Teacher's guide 
to economic ideas and concepts. H.xplains the central ideas of economics and gives prac- 
tical suggestions on how they fit the curriculum James D. Calderwood, et al, Robert H. 
Kriegcr Publishing Co., 1973. 

Ecomnjiics in the Bu.sine.ss Curriculum, A collection of 22 articles offering insight into teach- 
ing economics within the business curriculum. Combined efforts of National Business 
I.uiucation Association and the Joint Council on Economic Education, 1972, 94 pp. 

Study Materials for Economic Education in the Schools, Reports of Materials Evaluation 
Committee to the Joint Council on Economic Education. An annotated bibliography 
of selected supplementary materials in economic education. Includes written and 
audio-visual materials reviewed and recommended for classroom use. 1972. 

Teacher's Resource Book. Economics. Eighth Edition. Kennedy/Olsen. Pelham Manor. NY: 
South-Wcstern Publishing Co. 

Tcuchin\i lli^h School Eco/iomics Tlu' .Analytical .Approach. Edward C. Prehn. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Co. ' 

Teachin.i: oj Elementary Economics. Kcnyon .A. Knopf anil Jame.ll. Strauss.- New York: 
Holt. Rineliart and Winston. 

Methods of Basic Business and Economic Education. Secoiiil Edition. Anne Scott Daughtery. 
Pelham M anor. N\ : Souih-Wcsiern Publishing C o.. 1974. 
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Sources of Publications on Economic Topics 
Allstate Insurance Company, Northbrook, Illinois, 

(The) American Bankers Association, 90 Park Avenue, New York, New York, 
American Importers Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, NY, 10017. 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance, Chicago, IL, 60600, 

Center for Economic Development, State University of New York, Albany, NY, 12224. 
Cooperative Extension Service, U.S, Department of Agriculture, College of Agriculture and 

Natural Resources, The University of Connecticut, Storrs, CT 06268. 
Committee for Economic Development, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, NY, 
Credit Union National Assiociation, Inc., Box 43 1, Madison, Wl 53701. 
Dow Jones & Company, Inc, Educational Service Bureau, Box 300, Princeton, NJ 08540, 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 815 11 th Street, N,W, Washington, D,C, 20006. 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 277 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10017, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, inc., 261 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 
New York Stock Exchange, 1 1 Wall Street, New York, NY 10005, 

Suggestions for a Basic Economics Library 

Allen, F-rcderick L. The Big Change: America Transj onus Itself, 1 900-1 950, Evanston, III,: 
Harper and Row Publishers. 

Antell, Gerson and Walter Harris. Leononiics for Everybody, AMSCO School Publications, 
Inc. 

Bach, George L. Economies: An Introduction to Analysis and Policy, Englewood Cliffs, N,J,: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Barger, Harold, A/o//o'. Banking and Public Poiicy, Chicago: Rand McNally and Co, 

Berle, Adolf A., Jr. The Twentieth Century Capitalist-Revolution. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace Jovanovich. 

Calderwood, James D. and George L Fersh, Economies for Decision-Making, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: MacMillan Publishing Co., Inc. 

Calderwood, James D. The World Economy, New York: Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, 1972, 

Chamberlain, John, The Enterprising Americans: A Business History of the United States, 
Evanston, III.: Harper and Row Publishers 
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Crane, Burton, Practical Economist, New York: Simon Schuster, Inc. 

Dillard, Dudley. The Economics of John Maynard Keynes. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.- Prentice- 
Hall. Inc. 

'Dnicker, Peter F. Concept of the Corporation, New American Library. 

Faulkner, Harold U. American Economic History, Eighth Edition, Evanston. Hi.: Harper 
and Row Publisher. 

Gaibraith, John V.^ The New; Industrial State, Geneva. 111.: Houghton-Mifflin Company. 

Hacker. Louis M. Major Documents in American Economic History, 2 Vols. New York: Van 
Nostrand Rineholt. 

Heilbroner. Robert L The Worldly Philosophers, New York: Simon Schuster. Inc. 

Knopf. Kenyon A. and James H. Stauss. Editors. Tiw Teaching of Eloncntary Economics. 
New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 

Luncaster, Kelvin. Introduction to Modern Microeanunnics, C'liieago: Rand MeNally and 
Company. 

Lekaehman. Robert..! History of EcoiU)inic ideas. Hvanstoii. III.: Harper and Row Publisher 
Marx. Karl. Capital. Paperback (Ctateway) 

McConnell. Campbell R. Eanunnics: Principles. Prolilcnis. and Policies. Fourih l-:dilion. New 
York: MeCiraw-HIII Book Co. 

Muleahy. Riehard Fditor. Readini^s in Ec<nu)nn'cs from lorfunc Mm^azinc. Paperhiiek (New- 
man Press) ' 

Packard. Vance. Tiic liUistc Makers. New York: Daviii McKay Co.. lr,c. 

Packard. Vance. T/u^ Hidden Persuaders. New York: David Mckay. Co.. Inc. 

Singer. Leslie P. Econonu'cs Made Simple. New York: Doublediiv'. Inc. 

Smith. Adam. Wealth of Nations. Paperback ((ialeway) 

Soule. George. Ideas of the Great Economics. Paperback (Mentor) 

Ulmer. Melville J. Economics: Them-y and Practice. Geneva. 111.: 1 loughlon-Mirnin'Co. 
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United States Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, U,S, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Annual. 

United States Department of Commerce, United States Income and Output, U,S, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Whittaker, EtUmiud, Schools and Streams of Economic Thought, Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Co. 

Periodicals and Newspapers of Particular Value in Economics 
Banons. A weekly magazine which reports on current trends in industry. 
Business in Brief: Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Business Review. Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia and other Federal Reserve Banks 
monthly bulletins. 

Business Week. A weekly business magazine reporting on stock market and other develop- 
ments of interest in business. 

Challenge Publisiied six times a year. Articles by leading economists on various facets of the 
American economy. 

/woc.v. A semi-monthly magazine which contains various materials of special interest to 
itiveslors. 

Fortune, A monthly magazine which contains authoritative articles on business and the na- 
tion's economy. 

Journal of Economic Education, Publication of the Joint Council on Economic iEducation. 
Monthly Economic Letter First National City Bank. 
Nation 's Business. 

\ews\xrek, A weekly newsmagazine which includes reports on the state of the nation^ econ- 
omy. 

The \ew York Times. Contains a daily finrmcial section. 

Time, A weekly newsmagazine with coverage of financial and business trends. 

U.S. .Vewsand World Report. A weekly newsmagazine which uses many graphs and charts 
to describe economic developments. 

Wall Street Journal. The daily newspaper of business: also treats local news. 
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Statistical Sources for Use in Economics 

Economic Almanac Annual. The National industrial Conference Board. 

Economic Report of the President. Annual. U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States. Annual. U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Statistical Yearbook of the United Nations. Annual. The United Nations. 

Survey of Current Business. Monthly. U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Sources and References on Audio Visual Aids in Economics 

Economic Issues /// American Democracy. Four t'ilmstrips. 2 records. Series explores impor- 
tant Lispccts of ihc economics of modern society. Joint Council on Economic Education. 

The Credit Market. TIk* Role of the l^cderal Reserve System. Two filmstrips. Explains demand 
for credit, its supply and the problem of economic balance. Teaching Resources Films 
LMul Public InfonuLition Department of the Federiil Reserve Bank ol'New York in coop- 
eration with .loint Council on Economic Education. 

Capitol Rcii ion l'.ilucati(in ( ouncil. 43 Windsor Avenue. W incisor. CT. 06095. CREC for 
(ireatcr Hart lord Area Schools. 

(iuicUmce Associates. 757 Third Avenue. New York. NY 10017. 

M(Hlcrn Talkinj: Pictures. 2323 New Hyde Park Koad. New Hyde Park. NY I 1040 

Mc(iraw-Hill I 'ilms. The World af luonomics. Six filmstrips to illustratL* the role of the Hve 
markt't in solviivj iIil* problems of production, distribution, and ecc^nornc iirowth. 1221 
.Avcniu; of ihc Americas. New York. NY 10020. 

I\csnur( cs for l.nmnnnr L fulcrstuJuHnii. Connecticut .loinl Council on I'conomic Ir.ducation. 
I'nivcrsitx of ( oiinecticut. Slorrs. CT ()(i2bS. 

TLMcliinj: RL'S(nnves l"ilms. an educalional scitIvl' of The \c\\' Ynrk Times, 2 K^sco Pla/a. 
Ml. Kisco. NY 1054^). 

1 'istuti Aids far Business and luonomic Edncatian. Monograiih No. 92. SoiithAVcstcrn Pub- 
lishiniz Co.. 925 Sprinu Road. Pclham Manor. NY 10803. 

I 7.s7/(// Materials f)r Teaehin\i Ecfnionu'cs. Bibliography ol' selected audio-visual maierials. 
Sidney J. Kronisb. 1972. .loint (^)uncil on Economic Eilucation. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Alexander, John W. Economic Geography. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall 

Darkenwald, G. G. and Clarence F. Jones. Economic Geography. New Yorkr Macmillan Co 
1965. 

Pounds, Norman J. G. and James W. Taylor. World Geography, Eighth Edition, Cincinnati: 
South-VVcslcrn Publishing Co., 1974. 

McCarty, Harold H. and James B. Linclberg. Preface to Economic Geography. Enulevood 
Cliffs. N.J. : Prcnticc-Hall, 1966. 

Savcland, R. World Resources, Annotated Edition, Waltham, MA: Ginn and Company, 1969. 

U.S. Department of Agriciiltinv Yearbooks. VVasliingtcn D.C. 

Teacher Resources 

Clark University, Economic Geography. Worcester. MA. 01610. 

Journal of Geography. National Council for (icograpliic Education, 1 15 N. Marion St., Oak 
Park. IL 60301. 

Sational Geographic, National (icographic Society, Washington, D.C. 

Handbook for Geography Teachers. National Council for Geographic Education. I 15 N. 
Marion St., Oak Park, IL 00301. 

Teaching World (geography. Portland, MH: J. Weston Walch. Publisher. I9()9. William B. 
Con roy. 

World Areas Today Series, llaig Bahian, ct aL New York: Harcourl Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
757 Third Ave. 10017. 

Many audio visuals are available from: 

Audio Visual Aids Center. University of Connecticut, Ston-s. CT, 06268. 

Bureau of Mines. Graphic Sei*viccs Section, 4800 I'orhcs Street. Pittsburgh, PA 15213. 

Coronet Instruction l-ilms. 65 l-asi South Water Street. Chicago. IL 60601. 
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Denoyer-Geppert Ca, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IL 60640. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 425 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 
IL 60611. 

Geographical Slide Service, 200 East Irwin, State College, PA 16801. 

Library of Audio Visual Aids, State Department of Education, Hartford, CT 061 15. 

McGraw-Hill Films, 8171 Redwood Highway, Novato, CA 94947. 

National Association of Manufacturers, Educational Services Department, 277 Park 
AvLMiuc. New York, NY 1 00 1 7. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Motion Picture Service, Office of Infonnation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20025. 



GENERAL BUSINESS 



Dame, Frank J., Arthur S. Patrick, and Robert L. Grubbs, Exploratory Business: Distributive 
Clerical, Accounting/Data Processing, Stenographic Occupations. Fifth Edition, New 
York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1971, 

DeBriim, S. Joseph, Peter G. Haines, Dean R. Malsbary, and Anne Scott Daiightrey. (k'n- 
oral Business for Economic Understanding. Eleventh Edition, Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
western Publishing Co., 1976. 

Lyon, Herbert L. and John M. Ivancevich. General Business/Concepts, Values, Skills, New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1976. 



Nanassy, Louis C: ynd Charles M. Fancher. General Business and Economic Understanding, 
Third Edition, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 

I^rice, Ray G., Vernon A. Mussclman, and J. Curtis Hall. General Business for Everyday Liv- 
ing. Fourth Edition. New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1972. 

Examples of supplementary materials (including films, filmstrips-, booklets, and other 
that are of particular value in enriching instruction in General Business) 



What You Should Know About Connecticut No-Fault Automobile Insurance Law (The 
Travelers Insurance Company. Hartford) 

Handbook of Life Insurance: Policies for Protection: How Life Insurance and Health Insur- 
ance Works: etc. (Institute of Life Insurance. 277 Park Avenue. N-w York. New Yoik) 

insurance lor the Home: The Good Things of Life on Credit: etc. (Insur.incv information 
Institute, I 10 William Street. New York, New York) 

Stock Market Kit (New York Stock Exchange) 

What Truth in Lending Means to You (Board of Governors of Federal ResciAe System. 
Washington, D.C.) 



I'iims: 



Filmstrips: 



What is a Corporation 
What is Business 
Henry Ford 
Banks and Credit 
Installment Buying 
Sharing Economic Risks 
Life Insurance Occupations 
Property Taxation 



Buyer Beware 
You the Shopper 
Banks and Banking 
Labor and Labor Unions 



Booklets, Brochures and Similar Printed Matter 
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Checkpoints - How to Write and Use Checks: Using Banking Services (Hartford Naiioaal 
Bank and Trust Company, Hartford) 

How to Manage Your Money; Master Charge Materials (Connecticut Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford) 

Career Directions, Insurance, and the Marketplace (multi-media kits from Changing Times 
Education Service, 1729 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.) 

Detailed information on the above and many other instructional materials and media 
appropriate for enriching instruction in General Business may be obtained from ap- 
propriate articles and listings appearing periodically in professional journals and in 
such compendiums as Methods and Resources for General Business (available free from 
South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio) and a listing of 
free and inexpensive supplementary materials published by the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York. NY I 0036. 

OFFICE PROCEDURES 

\rcher. Fred C. Raymoiul F. Brecker. and Jeffrey R. Stewart. General Office Procedures. 
Fourth Edition. New York: (ircgg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1975. 

B:^ssell. Ernest 1). uiitl David G. Cloodman. Business FiliuM and Records Control, Fourth 
Edition. Cinciiuuiti, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1974. 

Bate, M. Dunlap and Mary C. Cii.sey. Le^ual Office Procedures. New York: (Iregg Division/ 
McCiraw^Hill Book Co.. I 975. 

Brcdow. Mirian. Medical Office Pror^f^urcs. New York: (Iregg Division/McGniw-Hill Book 
Company. I 973. 

Fries, Albert C*.. M:irgaret 1*. Rowe. l)(M'(ithy Travis, and Wanda Blockhus. Applied Secre- 
larial Procedures. Seventh Ixlitioii, New York: Gregg Division/MeGr:iw-Hill Book Co.. • 
1974. 

Ciavin. R. l\. and W. A. Sahiii. Reference Manual for Slenoi^raphcrs and Typists, I'ourth Hdi- 
ti()n,.New York: (iregg Divisioii/MeC^raw-Hill Book Co., 1970. 

Hutchinson, Lois. Standard Handbook fn- Secrcuwies. l-jghth lulitioii. New Y(Kk: MeCJniw- 
Hill Book Co.. I9h0. 

Meelum. James R., Mary l-'ileii Oliverio, ami William R. Pasewark. Secretarial Office Proce- 
dures, liighth lulition. Ciiieiniuiti. Ohio: South-Westem Publishing Co.. 1972. 

Median, James R., William R. Pasewark and Mary Hlleii Oliverio. Clerical Office Procedures, 
Fifth Edition, Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co.. 1973. 
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Place, Irene, Estelle L. Popham, and Harry N. Fujita. Fundamental Filing Practices, Engle- 
wood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Machines 

Albertson, Dorothy. Business Machines Practice Set, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1974. 

McC ready. Solving Business Problems with Calculators, Fourth Hdition, Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Co,, Inc. 1972. 

Meehan, James. Allan Doerr. and Gilbert Kahn. Solving Business Problems on the Electronic 
Calculator, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1975. 

Pacior, Paul and Mina Johnson. Comprehensive Business Machines Course, River Forest. 
Illinois: Laidlaw Brothers (Pitman) 

Pasewark, William R. Electronic and Mechanical Printing Calculator Course. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Co. 

Pasewark. William R. Electronic Dis/)lay Calculator Course, Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Westcrn 
Publishing Co. 

Pasewark. William R. Duplicatint^ Machine Processes: Stencii Fluid. Offset, and Photocopy. 
Second Hdition. Cincinnati. Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., I^>75. 

Human Relations 

Laird. D. A., H. C. Laird, R. T. Fruehling, and W. P. Swift. Psycholoi^y: Human Relations 
and Motivation, Fifth Hdition, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1975. 

Riisson, Allien R. Personahty Developnunit for Business, Fourth Fdition, Ciiu'innati. Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Co., I 973. 

Whitcomb, Helen and Laura A. Cochran. Modern Ms, Second Hdition, New York: Circgg 
Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1971. 

Whitcomb, Helen and Rosalind Lang. Charm: The Career (lirfs Guide to Personal and Busi- 
ness Success, Second Hdition, New York: Gregg Division/McCJruw-l lill Book Co., 1971. 
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RECORDKEEPING 

Baron, Harold and Solomon C. Steinfeld, Practical Record Keeping. Course I, Fourth Edition, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1976. 

Fuller, Robert and John Pendery, Clerical Payroll Procedures, Seventh Edition, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1974. 

Fritz, Noble. Business Recordkeeping Practice Snt, Second Edition, New York: Gregg Divi- 
sion/McGraw-Hill Book, Co., .1974. 

Huffman, Harry and Jeffrey Stewart. General Recordkeeping, Seventh Edition, New York: 
Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1976. 

Rosenberg. Henry J. Projects in Clerical Recordkeeping^ Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1968. 

Wood, Merle. Personal Recordkeeping Practice Set^ New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1976. 

Teacher Resources 

Contributions of Research to Business Education. National Bu.sincss Education Yearbook, 
No. 0, Chapter 8, Washington, D.C., 1971. 

AVu' Perspectives in Education for Business. National Business Education Yearbook, Chapter 
10. Part A. Washington, D.C.. 1963. 

Recent and Projected Devel'jpments Affecting Business Education. National Business EJuca- 
.ion ^'carhook. Chapter 14, Washington, D.C.. 1964. 

SHORTHAND 

C'hristcnscn. Edward L. and R. DerMont Bell. Century 21 Shorthand: Theory and Practice, 
Cincinnati. Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co.. 1974. (Tapes. Cassettes) 

C'hristcnscn, Edward L. and Dcvern J. Perry. OMOO Most-Used Century 21 Slun-thand Out- 
lines. Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Wcstorn Publishing Co., 1974. 

C'hristcnsen, Edward L. Century 21 Shorthand Dictionary, Cincinnati. Ohio: Souih-Westcrn 
Publishing Co. 

C»regg, John R., Louis A. Leslie, and Charles E. Zoubek. Gregg Shorthand. Diamond Jubilee 
Series. Second Edition, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Br.nk Co., 1972. (Tapes. 
Records. Filmstrip.s. Transparencies) 
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Grcgg^ John R., Louis A. Leslie, Charles E. Zoubek, and William Mitchell. Gregg Speed 

Building, Diamond Jubilee Series, Second Edition, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1972. 

Gregg, John R., Louis A. Leslie, and Charles E. Zoubek. Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, Dia- 
mond Jubilee Series, Second Edition, New York: Gregg Division/McGrav/-Hill Book 
Co., 1974. 

Haggblade, Berle and Mary Ellen Oliverio. Century 21 Shorthand: Intensive Dictation/ 
rrfl/?5cr//;r/r^/r; Cincimiati: Ohio:" So^^^^^ Co., 1 974. 

Leslie. Louis A. and Charles E. Zoubek. Gregg Shorthand, Functional Method, Diamond 
Jubilee Series, Second Edition, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1971. 

Leslie, Louis A. and Charles E. Zoubek. Gregg Transcription, Diamond Jubilee Series, Sec- 
ond Edition, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1972, (Tapes, Records, 
Transparencies) 

Leslie, Louis A., Charles E. Zoubek, and Madeline S. Strony. Gregg Dictation, Diamond 
Jubilee Series, Second Edition, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1971. (Tapes, Records, Filmstrips, Transparencies) 

Reid, G. A., Evelina J. Thompson, and Marion Angus. Shorterhand, River Forest, Illinois: 
Laidlaw Brothers (Pitman), I 972. 

Stoddard, Ted D. and Edward L. Christensen. Century 21 Shorthand: Advanced Dictation/ 
Transcription, C incinnati, Ohio: Soutti-Western Publishing Co., 1975. 

TYPEWRITING 

Axelrod, Marshall. Creative Timed Writings. New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1975. 

Bloomquist, R. E., G. Grill, and J. L. Pvowe. Number Key Practiar For the Typewriter, 10- 
Key Adding Machine, and Keypunch Machine. New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1975. 

Brendel, LcRoy A. and Doris Near. Punctuation Drills and Fxerciscs - Proi^ramnwd for the 
Typewriter. New York: (iregi! Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co.. i970. 

Brendel, LcRoy A. and Doris Near. Spelling Drills and Fxercises ~ Programmed for the Type- 
writer. Second Kdilion. New York: (M'cgg Division/McGraw-Hil! Book Co., 1974. (Cas- 
settes) 
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Condon, A., D. H. Crank, A. C. Lloyd, and G. Condon. Transcription 36, New York: Gregg 
Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1975. (tapes, transparencies) 

Condon, A., G. Condon, and A. C. Lloyd. Transcribing Speed Studies, New York: Gregg 
Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974. 

DiiPrce. Garland Crowe and Dorothy S. Namanny, Legal Office Typing, Cincinnati, Ohio:. 
South-Westcrn Publishing Co.. 1975. 

Ferguson, M.A., C. House, L. Misslinti. B. Nnlopa J. SMwnin nnd M Wood Rn^ir nr^^^crQ Typ- 
ing - Book 2: Fonfidaiions of Production, ^ew York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill 
Bock Co., 1971, 

Ferguson, M.A., C. House, L, Missling, B. Nalepa, J. Sawaia. and M. Wood. Basic Gregg Typ- 
ing - Book J: Vocational Forms Typing 1-15, New York: Gregg Division/McGraw-Hill 
Book Compuny, 1973. 

Grubbs, Robert L. and David H. \\c:\^cv, Sclf-hnprorcnicnf Typcwriiing: For I/onic and 

Laboratory Practice. MLUiual lMuI HIectric Editions, New Yc:*k: Gregg Division/McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.. 1^75. 

Hansen, Beatrice E. win] Lorrine E. Sc:ilT. Progressive Typing Speed Practice, iMunlh lulilion. 
New 'i'ork: (iregg Division/McGniw-Hill Book Co., 1975. 

Lessenberry, I). I)., W ,lanies Crawford. Luwrenee W. l{riekson, Lee R. Beaumont, and Jerry 
\V. Robinson. Century 21 Typewriting, Complete Course (liIso av:iiluble in two sections: 
l-irsl-VcLn- and AtlvLinced ), Cincinn^iti, Ohio. South-Western Publishing Co. ( Laboratory 
MatcriLds. Phicenient Tests, (\isseltes, TrLnisparencies, TupesWall Charts) 

LessLiiberrx , I). I).. T. J^nnes ( ruwlord. L^iwrence W. lirickson, Lloyd BLirthonie, imd Warn- 
er. Clerical Office Ty/>ing. Cincinn^ili, Ohio: South-Wcstern Publishing Co. (Available 
in textbook or learning Lictivity p^ickage fonni 

LloyiL A. C., J. L. Rowe. ami \\ i:. Wipiier. Typing Skill Drives. Secoml luliti;/ii. New York: 
(.regg l)ivision/Mc(iniw-l Jill Book Co., 1974. 

NanassN'. Louis C.. Xiithan Krevolin. John P.. Wliitcrat L Personal Typifig. River Porest, Illinois: 
Laidlaw Bn^thers ( Pitman ). 1^70. 

Rowe, J. L.. A. C. Lloyd, and P". I:. Winger. Ty/)ing .^Of). VoUnuc I, Cieneral Course, New York 
(MVgg Division/Mcdraw-IJill Bciok Co.. 1072 (Tapes. Recoals. Transparencies. Pihnstrips) 

Rowe. J. P.. A.C. Lloyd, and P. E. Winger. Typing 200. Volume 2. Vocational Office Typing. 
New York: Gregg Divisio!-./MeG raw-Hill Book Co.. 1973. 

Wanous. S. J. anti Berle Haggblade. Per.sonal Typewriting for Junior High Schools. Third luli- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio: Soutli-Western Publisliine Co. 
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BUSINESS CAREERS 

Baggett. Exploring Data Processing Careers, Cincinnai;, Ohio: Soiith-Westcrn Publishing Co. 
(Text/Workbook) 

Beaumont, John, Kathleen Langan, and Louise Taylor. Your Career in Marketing (Second 
F^ttioii), New York: Gn^g Division/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1976. 

Eggland, Steven A. Exploring Wholesaling and Retailing Careers, Cineinnati, Ohio: South- 
western Publishing Co., 1976. 

Reel, Rita M. Exploring Secreu: iai Careers. Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Westeni Publishing Co., 
1975. (Text/Workbook) 

Reynolds, Caroline. Snow Country (a typewriting practice set), Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
western Publishing Co., 1975. 

Rettig, Jack L. Careers: Exphn-atiou and Decision. Hnglewood ClilTs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1974. 

Ristau, Robert A. Exploring Clerical Careers, Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishhig 
Co., 1974. 

Note: A booklet Careers in Business is available from National Business Hducation Associa- 
tion, 1906 Association Drive, Reston, Va. 22091. Topics included: 

Planning a Business Career 

A Career as a Business Owner 

A Career in Business Teaching 

A Career in Automatic Data Processing 

A Career in Clerical Occupations 

A C^ireer in Management 

A Career in the Secretarial Occupations 

A (\ireer in Marketing and Distribution 

A Career in Bookkeeping and Accounting 
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SIMULATIONS 



seems to ''7.','°','' '^'^'^ ="-^om situation 
m "o ^ s,e e 1" -"^.''-iness teachers are .ecog„i.ing tl,e value of tltis teacl i„g 



C erf Mai a;rro7^^ '"""^ ""'■■y^-'- C-^'' Mfe 

r '7 . ^ O'-l" Clerk. Payroll Clerk, Personnel Clerk Purchasing 

HrBoorc^';:;';:' ^-^^ Divisio„,McGrr ^ 

'''"Bo„rcri97t'" '''''°^''''^'"'"'°''" Division/McCraw-Hill 

o...: sou.,,. 

Shin,,. ™<.o.,* T,;,,.,. „„,,. P,„„o,. ,„,.. Cincinna.i. 01,10: Soutlt-Western |.ubli.,i„, 

"°''p;.hi;it:' CO.'- itr'" - ■ "- ■ °" s-'-w-^-™ 
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